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of her villa at Frascati ; 
out across the gray green 
of the Campagna to 
the little compressed city 
which goes by the great 


How small it looked, what a huddled 
speck with a bubble dome, to be repre- 
sented by so stupendous a name. 

She gazed at it without seeing it. Her 
eyes turned towards it mechanically be- 
cause it contained, somewhere within its 
narrow precincts, the man of whom she 
was thinking, of whom she was always 
thinking. 

It was easy to see that Fay,—the Duch- 
ess di Colle Alto,—was an Englishwoman, 
in spite of her historic Italian name. 

She had the look of perfect though not 
robust health, the reflection over her 


TER |! 
whole being of a childhood spent much in 
the open air. She was twenty-three, but 
her sweet, fair face, with its delicate, irreg 
ular features, was immature, childish. It 
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gave no impression of experience, or 
thought, or of having met life. She was 
obviously not of those who criticize. on 
judge themselves. In how 
we see the conflict, or the remains of con- 
flict with a dual nature. 

Fay, as she was called by her family, 


many taces 





seemed all of a piece with herself. Her rm 
unharassed face showed it, especially 
when, as at this moment, she looked 
harassed. Anxiety was evidently a foreign 


element. It sat ill upon her smooth face, 
as if it might slide off at any moment. 
Fay’s violet eyes were her greatest charm. 
She looked at you with a deprecating, timid, 
limpid gaze, in which no guile existed, any 
more than steadfastness, any more than 
unselfishness, any more than courage. 
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Fay had come into the world anxious to 
please. She had never shown any partic- 
ular wish to give pleasure. If she had 
been missed out of her somewhat oppressed 
and struggling home when she married, it is 
probable that the sense of her absence was 
tinged by relief. 

She had never intended to marry the 
Duke di Colle Alto. It is difficult to say 
why that sedate, distinguished personage 
married her. 

Fay’s face had a very sweet and endear- 
ing promise in it which drew men’s eyes 
after her. I don’t know what it meant, 
and they did not know either, but they 
instinctively lessened the distance between 
themselves and it. A very thin string will 
tow a very heavy body if there is no re- 
sistance, and the pace is slow. ‘The duke 
looked at Fay, who was at that moment 
being taken out for her first season by her 
grandmother, Lady Bellairs, Fay tried to 
please him. She liked to have him in 
attendance. Her violet eyes lighted up 
with genuine pleasure when he came to 
see her. 

It is perhaps difficult for the legions of 
women who do not please easily, and for 
the handful whose interests lie outside 
themselves, and who are not desirous of 
pleasing indiscriminately, it is difficult for 
either to realize the passionate desire to 
please which possesses and saps the life 
of some of their sisters. Admiration with 
them is not a luxury, any more than a hot 
water bottle is a luxury to the aged, or a 
foot rest to a gouty foot. It is a necessity 
of life. After a becoming interval, the 
interstices of which had been filled with 
flowers, the duke proposed to Lady Bel- 
lairs for Fay’s hand. Fay did not wish 
to marry him. He was not the least her 
ideal. Neither did she wish to remain un- 
married, neither did she wish to part with 
her grave, distinguished suitor, who was 
an ornament to herself. And she was dis- 
tinctly averse to living any longer in the 
paternal home, lost in a remote crease in a 
Hampshire down. Poor women have only 
too frequently to deal with these compli- 
cated situations, with which blundering, 
egotistic male minds are seldom in perfect 
sympathy. 


Fay had never willingly relinquished any 
of the men who had cared for her, and 
some had cared much. ‘These last had, as 





a rule, torn themselves away from her, 
leaving hearts, or other fragments of them- 
selves behind, and were not to be cajoled 
back again, even by one of her little gilt- 
edged notes. But the duke did not break 
away. He had selected her; she pleased 
him; he desired to marry an Englishwoman, 
He had the approval of Lady Bellairs. The 
day came when Fay was suddenly and 
adroitly confronted with the fact that she 
must marry him, or lose him. 

The duke played the waiting game, and 
then hit hard. He had coolly allowed 
himself to be trifled with, until the mo- 
ment arrived when it did not suit him to 
be trifled with any longer. 

The marriage had not proved a marked 
success nor an entire failure. ‘The duke 
was an irreproachable husband, but like 
many men who marry when they are no 
longer young, he aged suddenly after 
marriage. He quickly became bald and 
His tact, except in these two par- 

remained flawless. He never 
allowed his deep chagrin to appear when, 
three years after his marriage, he still re- 
mained without a son to continue his his- 
toric name. 


stout. 
ticulars, 


He was polite to his wife at 
all times, mildly sarcastic as to her extrav- 
agance; Fay was not exorbitantly extrav- 
ayant, but then the duke was not exorbi- 
tantly rich. One of Fay’s arts, as uncon- 
scious as that of a kitten, was to imply past 
unhappiness, spoken of with a cheerful 
resignation which greatly endeared her to 
others—and to herself. The duke had 
understood that she had not had a very 
happy home, and he had honestly endeav- 
ored to make her new home happy. In 
the early days of his marriage, he made 
many small experiments in the hope of 
pleasing the pretty creature who had 
thrown in her lot with his. Possibly, also, 
there may have been other subtle, patient 
attempts to win somewhat from her of 
another nature. Possibly there may have 
been veiled disappointments and noiseless 
retreats under cover of night. 

However these things may have been, 
after the first year Fay made the discovery 


that she was unhappily married. The 
duke was kind—in kindness he never 
failed, but he was easily jealous—at least 





she thought so—and he appeared quite 
unable to see in their true light her amica- 
ble little flirtations with his delightful com- 
After one or two annoying in- 


patriots. 
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Her eyes turned toward it mechanically because it contained the man of wh 
she was always thinking. 


cidents, in which the compatriots had 
shown several distinctly un-English charac- 
teristics, the duke became, in his wife’s 
eyes, tiresome, strict, a burden. Perhaps, 
also, she felt the Englishwoman’s surprise 
at the inadequate belief in a woman’s 
power of guarding her own virtue, which 
remains in some nations an hereditary, 
masculine instinct. She felt that she could 
take care of herself, which was in reality 





just what she could not do, as her imper 


turbable, watchful husband was well aware. 

But was he aware of the subject of her 
thoughts at this moment? It is more 
than probable that he was. But Fay had 
not the faintest suspicion that e had 


guessed anything. 

One of her many charms was a certain 
youthful innocence of mind, which imputed 
no evil to others, which never suspected 
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that others would impute it to her. There 
was no harm in Fay’s nature, no venom, 
there were no dark places, no strong pas- 
sions with their awful possibilities for good 
and evil. She had already given much 
pain in her short life, but inadvertently. 

And now trouble had come upon her. 
She had at last fallen in love. I would 
not venture to assert that she had fallen in 
very deep, that the ‘‘breakers of the 
boundless deep’’ had engulfed her. Some 
of us make shipwreck in a tea cup tempest, 
and when our serenity is restored—there 
is nothing calmer than a tea cup after its 
storm—our experience serves after a de- 
cent interval as an agreeable fringe to our 
confidential conversation. 

Anyhow, Fay had fallen in love. I feel 
bound to add that for some time before 
that event happened life had become intol- 
erably dull. The advent to Rome of her 
distant connection, Michael Carstairs, had 
been at this juncture a source of delight 
to her. She had before her mar- 
riage flirted with him a very little, not 
as much as she could have wished. But 
Lady Bellairs, who was fond of him, had 
promply intervened, and the young man 
had disappeared into his examinations. 
That was four years ago, 

In reality Fay had half forgotten him, but 
when she saw him suddenly, pale, hand- 
some, distinguished, across a ball-room in 
Rome, and after a moment’s uncertainty 
realized who he was, she felt the same pleas- 
urable surprise, soft as the fall of dew, which 
pervades the feminine heart when in looking 
into an unused drawer it inadvertently haps 
upon a length of new ribbon, bought, 
carefully put away, and forgotten. 

Fay went gently up to Michael, con- 
scious of her beauty and her wonderful 
jewels, and held out her hand with a little, 
deprecating smile. 

‘«And so we meet again at last,’’ she 
said. 

He turned red and white. 

‘* At last,”? he said with difficulty. 

She looked more closely at him. The 
dreamy, poetic face had changed during 
those four years. She became dimly aware 
that he had not only grown from a youth 
into a man, but that some other trans- 
formation had been painfully wrought in 
him. 

Instinctively her beaming face became 
grave to match his. She was slow to see 


what others were feeling, but quick to re- 
flect their mood. She sighed gently, 
vaguely stirred in spite of herself by some- 
thing—she knew not what—in her com- 
panion’s face. 

‘It is four years since I saw you,’’ she 
said. And from her lowered voice it 
seemed as if her life were rooted in mem- 
ory alone. 

‘Four years,’’ said Michael, who, 
promising young diplomat as he was, ap- 
peared only able to repeat, parrot-wise, 
her last words after her. 

A pause. 

** Do you know my husband ?’’ 

**7 do not.”” 

** May I introduce him to you ?”’ 

Fay made a little sign, and the duke ap- 
proached, superb, decorated, dignified, 
with the polished pallor as if the skin were 
a little too tight, which is the Charybdis 
of many who have avoided the Scylla of 
wrinkles. 

The elder Italian and the grave, fair, 
young Englishman bowed to each other, 
were made known to each other. 

That night, as the duke drove home 
with his wife, he said to her in his admir 
able English : 

‘¢Your young cousin is an enthusiast, a 
dreamer, a sensitive, what your Tennyson 
calls a Sir Galahad. In Italy we make of 
such men a priest, a cardinal. He is not 
an ‘homme d’ affaires.’ It was not well to 
put him into diplomacy. One may make 
a religion of art. One may even for a time 
make a religion of awoman. But, of the 
English diplomacy, one does not make a 
religion.”’ 

Fay lay awake that night. From out of 
a disused pigeon-hole in her mind she 
drew out and unfolded to its short length 
that attractive remnant, that half-forgotten 
episode of her teens. She remembered 
everything,—I mean everything she wished 
to remember. Michael’s face had recalled 
it all, those exquisite days which he had 
taken so much more seriously than she had, 
the sudden ruthless intervention of Lady 
Bellairs, the end of the day dream. Fay, 
whose attention had been adroitly diverted 
to other channels, had never wondered how 
he took their separation at the time. 
Now that she saw him again, she was 
aware that he had taken it—to heart. 

During that sleepless night Fay per- 
suaded herself that Michael had not been 
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She knew that she was losing him, that something was tearing him from he 
alone in his suffering. She also had felt’ these four years ?’’ she asked him, as they 


the parting with equal poignancy. 

They met again a few days later—by 
chance in an old cloistered, deserted gar- 
den. How often she had walked in that 
garden, as she was doing now, with English 
friends, His presence gave the place its 
true significance. They met as those who 
have between them the bond of a common 
sorrow. 


**And what have you been doing all 


wandered somewhat apart. 

‘*T have been working.’’ 

‘You never came to say good-by be 
fore you went to that place in Germany 
to study.’’ 

‘*T was told I had better not come.”’ 

‘¢T suppose Grandmama told you that.’’ 

‘«She did, most kindly and wisely.”’ 

A pause, 

She was leaning in the still May sunshine 


/ 











A deathlike silence followed the delegato’s words. 
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against an old gray tomb of carved stone. 
‘Two angels with spread wings upheld the 
defaced inscription. Above it, over it, 
round it, like desire impotently defying 
death, a flood of red roses clambered and 
clung. Were they trying to wake some 
votary who slept below? A great twisted 
sentinel cypress kept its own dark counsel. 
Against its shadow Fay’s figure in her white 
gossamer gown showed more ethereal and 
exquisite even than in memory. She 
seemed at one with this wonderful, passion- 
ate Southern spring, which trembled be- 
tween rapture and anguish. The red roses 
and the white irises were everywhere. 
Even the unkept grass, in which her light 
feet were set, was wild with white daisies. 

‘* Do you remember our last walk on the 
down that day in spring?’’ she said sud- 
denly.- She had forgotten it until last 
night. 

‘*T remember it.’’ 

“‘Tt was May then. 
now.”’ 

He did not answer. ‘The roses left off 
calling to the dead, and suddenly enfolded 
the two young grave creatures leaning 
against the tomb in a gust of hot perfume. 

‘*Do you remember,’’ Fay’s voice was 
tremulous, ‘‘how you gave me a bit of 
pink may ?”’ 

‘« T remember.”’ 

‘‘I was looking at it yesterday. 
not very pink now.’’ 

It was true. 


It is May again 


It is 


In all shallow meanings, 
and when she had not had time to get her 
mind into atangle, Fay was perfectly truth- 


ful. She had yesterday been turning over 
the contents of a little cedar box in which 
she kept her childish possessions, and she 
had found in an envelope a brown, un- 
sightly ghost of what had once been a 
May-blossom, on a Hampshire down. She 
had remembered the vivid sunshine, the 
wheeling seagull, the soft south wind blow- 
ing in from the sea. Michael had kissed 
her under the thin dappled shade of the 
flowering tree, and she had kissed him 
back. 

Michael’s eyes turned for along moment 
to the yellow, weather-stained arches of 
the cloister, and then he looked full at 
Fay with a certain peculiar detached 
glance which had first made her endeavor 
to attract him. There is a look in a man’s 
face which women like Fay cannot endure, 
because it means independence of them. 
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‘*] thought,’’ he said with the grave 
simplicity which apparently was unchange- 
able in him whatever else might change, 
‘‘that it was only 1 who remembered. It 
has always been a comfort to me that any 
unhappiness which my want of forethought, 
my—imy culpable selfishness may have 
caused, was borne by myself alone. ’’ 

‘*T was unhappy, too,’’ she said, speak- 
ing as simply as he. She looked up at 
him suddenly as she said it. There was a 
wet glint in her deep violet eyes. She be- 
lieved absolutely at that moment that she 
had been as unhappy as he for four years. 
There was no suspicion in her mind that 
she was not genuine. Only the sincere 
ever doubt their sincerity. Fay never 
doubted hers. She felt what she said, and 
the sweet eyes turned on Michael had the 
transparent fixity of a child’s. 

They walked unsteadily back to the 
others and spoke no more to each other 
that day. Conscience pricked Fay that 
night. 

‘*Leave him alone,’’ it said. 
have both suffered. 
bury its dead.”’ 

Fay’s conscience 


sé You 
Let the dead past 


was a wonderfully 
adaptable one, with a tendency to poetic 
quotation. It showed considerable tact in 
adopting her point of view. Nevertheless 
from that generally fallacious standpoint it 
often gave her quite respectable advice. 
‘¢ Leave him alone,’’ said the hoodwinked 
monitor. ‘* You are married, and Andrea 
is easily jealous. Michael is sensitive, and 
has been deeply in love with you. Don’t 
stir him up to fall in love with you again. 
Leave him alone.” 

The young British matron waxed indig- 
nant. Was she, Fay, the kind of woman 
to forget her duty to her husband? Was 
Michael the kind of man to make love to a 
married woman? Such an idea was pre- 
posterous, unjust to both of them. And 
people would begin to talk at once if she 
and her cousin ( Michael was only a dis- 
tant connection) were studiously to avoid 
each other, if they could not exchange a 
few words simply like old friends. No one 
had suggested an attitude of rigid avoid- 
ance, but throughout life Fay had always 
convinced herself of the advisability of a 
certain wished for course by conjuring up 
only to discard it, the extreme and most 
obviously senseless opposite of that course 
—as the only alternative. 
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She imagined her husband saying: 
‘*Why won’t you ask M. Carstairs to din- 
ner? He is your cousin and he is charm- 
ing. What can the reason be that you so 
earnestly refuse to meet him?’’ And then, 
Andrea, who always ‘‘ got ideas into his 
head,’’ would begin to suspect that there 
had been ‘‘ something ’’ between them. 

No. No. It would be far wiser to 
meet naturally now and then, and to treat 
Michael like an old friend. Fay had a 
somewhat muffled conception of what an 
old friend might be. After deep thought, 
she came to the conclusion that it was her 
duty to ask Michael frequently to the 
house. When Fay once recognized a duty, 
she performed it without delay. 

She met with an unexpected obstacle in 
the way of its adequate performance. The 
obstacle was Michael. 

The young man came once, and then 
again after an interval of several months, 
but apparently nothing would induce him 
to frequent the house. 

Fay did not recognize her boyish, eager 
lover in the grave, sedate man, old of his 
age, who had replaced him. His dignified 
and quite unobtrusive resistance, which 
had not indifference at its core, added an 
intense, a feverish interest to Fay’s life. 
She saw that he still cared for her, and that 
he did not intend to wound himself a sec- 
ond time. Hehadhadenough. She put 
out all her little transparent arts during the 
months that followed. The duke watched, 

She had implied to her husband with a 
smile that she had not been very happy at 
home. She implied to Michael with a 
smile that it was not the duke’s fault, but 
that she was not very happy in her married 
life, that he did not care much about her, 
and that they had but few tastes in com- 
mon. Each lived their own life on amica- 
ble terms, but somewhat apart from each 
other. 

Michael remained outwardly obdurate, 
but inwardly he weakened. His tender 
adoration and respect for Fay, wounded 
and mutilated though they had been, had 
nevertheless survived what in many minds 
must have proved their death-blow. He 
still believed implicitly all she said. 

But to him, her marriage was the im- 
passable barrier, a barrier as infranchisable 
as the brown earth on a coffin lid. 

After many months, Fay at last vaguely 
realized his attitude towards her. She told 
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herself that she respected it, that it was 
just what she wished, was in fact the result 
of her own tactfully expressed wishes. She 
seemed to remember things she had said 
which would have led him to behave just 
as he had done. And then she turned 
heaven and earth to regain her personal 
ascendancy over him, She never would 
have regained it if an accident had not be- 
fallen her. She fell in love with him dur- 
ing the process, 

The day came, an evil day for Michael, 
when he could no longer doubt it, when 
he was not permitted to remain in doubt. 
Who shall say what waves of boundless de- 
votion, what passionate impulses of pro- 
tection, of compassion, of intense longing 
to shield her from the fire which had de- 
vastated his own youth, passed in succes- 
sion over him as he looked at the delicate 
little creature who was to him the only real 
woman in the world,—all the rest were 
counterfeits,—and who now,—-as he be- 
lieved,—loved him as he had long loved 
her. 

Michael was one of the few men who 
bear through life the common masculine 
burden of a profound ignorance of women, 
coupled with an undeviating loyalty to- 
wards them. He supposed she was suffer- 
ing as he had suffered, that it was with her 
now beside the fountain, under the ilexes 
of her Italian garden as it had been with 
him during these five intolerable years. 

How Fay wept! What a passion of 
tears, till her small, flower-like face was be- 
reft of all beauty, of everything except a 
hideous contraction of grief. 

He stood near her, not touching her, in 
anguish far deeper than hers. At last he 
took her clenched hand in his. 

‘*Do not grieve so,’’ he said brokenly. 
‘‘It is not our fault. It is greater than 
either of us. It has come upon us against 
our wills. We have both struggled. You 
don’t know how I have struggled, Fay, 
day and night since I came to Rome. But 
I have been in fault. I ought never to 
have come, for I knew you were living near 
Rome. But I did not know it had touched 
you, and for myself, I had hoped,—I 
thought,—that it was past, in as far as it 
could pass, that I was accustomed to it. 
Listen, Fay,—and do not cry so bitterly. 
[ will leave Rome at once. I will not see 
you again. My poor darling, we have 
come to a hard place in life, but we can do 
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the only thing ieft to us,—our duty.’’ 

Fay’s heart contracted, and she suddenly 
ceased sobbing. She had never thought 
of this horrible possibility that he would 
leave her. 

She drew the hand that clasped hers to 
her lips, and held it tightly against her 
breast. 

‘Don’t leave me,’’ she stammered, 
trembling from head to foot, from sheer 
terror at the thought. ‘‘I will be good. 
I will do what is right. We are not like 
other people. We can trust each other. 
But I can’t live without seeing you some- 
times ; I could not bear it.’’ 

He withdrew his hand. ‘They looked 
wildly into each other’s eyes. His con- 
vulsed face paled and paled. Even as he 
stood before her she knew she was losing 
him, that something was tearing him from 
her. It was as certain that he was going 
from her as if she were standing by his 
death bed. 

He kissed her suddenly. 

**T shall not come back,’’ he said. And 
the next moment he was gone. 


CHAPTER II 


For a long time Fay had stood on her 
balcony looking out towards Rome, while 
the remembrance of the last few months 
pressed in upon her. 

It was a week since she had seen 
Michael, since he had said, ‘‘I shall not 
come back.’’ And in the meanwhile she 
had heard that he had resigned his ap- 
pointment, and was leaving Rome at once. 
She had never imagined that he would act 
so quickly, with such determination. She 
had vaguely supposed that he would send 
in his resignation and then remain on. 
She had always thought that in novels, in 
a situation like theirs, the man never 
really went away, or if he did he 
came back. Fay knew very little of 
Michael, but nevertheless she instinctively 
felt and quailed before the conviction that 
he really was leaving her forever, that he 
would reconstruct a life for himself some- 
where in which she could not reach him, 
in which she would have no part or lot. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
her own life rose up before her, distorted, 
horrible, unendurable. The ilexes, sol- 
emn in the sunset, showed like foul shapes 


Il 


of disgust and nausea. The quiet Cam- 
pagna, with» its distant, faintly-outlined 
Sabine hills, was rotten to the core. 

The duke passed across a glade at a lit- 
tle distance and, looking up, smiled gravely 
at her, with a slight, courteous gesture of 
his brown hand. 

She smiled mechanically in response and 
shrank back into her room. Her husband 
had suddenly become a thing to shudder 
at, repulsive as a reptile, intolerable. Her 
life with him, without Michael, stretched 
before her like a loathsome disease, a lep- 
rosy, which in the interminable years would 
gradually eat her away, a death by inches. 

‘¢T cannot live without him,’’ she sob- 
bed to herself. ‘‘This is not just a com- 
mon love affair, like other people’s. It is 
everything, my whole life. It is not as if 
we were bad people. We are both up 
right. We always have been. We have 
both done our best, but—I can’t go on. 
What is reputation worth, the world’s 
opinion of me? Nothing.’’ 

It was not worth more to Fay at that 
moment than it has ever been worth to any 
other poor mortal since the world’s opinion 
first clashed with love. 

To follow love shows itself time and time 
again alike to the pure and to the worldly 
as the only real life, the only path. But 
if we disbelieve in it, and framing our lives 
on other lines become voluntarily bed-rid- 
den into selfishness and luxury, can we— 
when that in which we have not believed 
comes to pass—can we suddenly rise and 
follow Love up his mountain passes? We 
try to rise when he calls us from our sick 
beds. We even go feverishly a little way 
with him, But unless we have learned 
the beginnings of courage and self-surren- 
der before we set out, we seem to turn 
giddy and lose our footing. Certain pre-* 
cipices there are where only the pure and 
strong in heart may pass, at the foot of 
which are the piled bones of many passion 
ate pilgrims. 


Were Fay’s delicate little bones so subtly 
covered in soft, white flesh to be added 
to that putrifying heap? But can we 


blame any one, be they who they may, 
placed howsoever they may be, who, when 
they undergo a real emotion, try, however 
feebly, to rise to meet it ? 

Fay was not wholly wise, not wholly sin- 
cere, but she made an attempt to meet it. 
It was not to be expected that the attempt 
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would be quite wise or quite sincere, 
either. Still it was the best she could do. 
She would sacrifice herself for love. She 
would go away with Michael. No one 
would ever speak to her again, but she did 
not care, 

Involuntarily she unclasped a diamond 
Saint Esprit from her throat, which the 
duke had given her, and laid it on her 
writing table. She should never wear it 
again. She no longer had the right to 
wear it. It was a unique jewel. But 
what did she care for jewels now! ‘They 
had served to pass the time in the sort of 
waking dream in which she had lived till 
Michael came. But she was awake now. 
She looked at herself in the glass long and 
fixedly. Yes, she was beautiful. How 
dreadful it must be for plain women when 
they loved. ‘They must know that men 
could not really care for them. They 
might, of course, respect and esteem them 
and wish in a lukewarm way to marry 
them, but they could never really love 
them. She, Fay, carried with her the 
talisman. 

A horrible doubt seized her, just when 
she was becoming calm. Supposing Michael 
would not—! Oh! but he would if he 
cared as she did. ‘The sacrifice was all on 
the woman’s side. Noone thought much 
the worse of men when they did these 
things. And Michael was so good, so 
honorable, that he would certainly never 
desert her. They would become legal hus- 
band and wife directly Andrea divorced 
her. 

From underneath these matted common- 
places, Fay’s muffled conscience strove to 
reach her with its weak voice. 

‘*Stop, stop,” it said. ‘* You will in- 
jure him. You will tie a noose around his 
neck. You will spoil his life. And Andrea! 
He has been kind in away. And your 
marriage vows! And your own people at 
home. -And Magdalen, the sister who 
loves you. Remember her! Stop. Stop. 
Let Michael go. You were obliged to re- 
linquish him once. Let him go again.’’ 

Fay believed she went through a second 
conflict. Perhaps there lurked at the back 
of her mind the image of Michael’s set 
face—set away from her, and that image 
helped her at last to say to herself, ‘‘ Yes. 
It is right. I will Jet him go.’’ 

But did she really mean it? For while 
she said over and over again, ‘‘ Yes. Yes. 





We must part,’’ she decided that it was 
necessary to see him just once again, to 
bid him a last farewell, to strengthen him 
to live without her. She could not reason 
it out, but she knew that it was absolutely 
essential to the welfare of both that they 
should see each other just once more be- 
fore they parted—/forever. 

But how to see him! He had said he 
would not come back. He left Rome in a 
few days. She should see him officially on 
Thursday, when he was in attendance on 
his chief. But what was the use of that? 
He would hardly exchange a word with 
her. She might decide to see zm alone, 
but what if he refused to see her? In- 
stinctively, Fay knew that he would. 

Fay sat down at her writing table, and 
got out her note paper. ‘Truth compels 
me to state that it was of blue scented linen. 

She thought along time. At last she 
wrote in her large, slanting, dashing hand- 
writing : 

‘I know that we must part. You are 
right, and I wish it too, It is all likea 
terrible dream, and what will the awaken- 
ing be?’’ (Fay did not quite know what 
she meant by this, but it impressed her 
deeply as she wrote it, and a tear dropped 
on ‘*the awakening,’’ and made it look 
like ‘‘reckoning.’’ She was not of those, 
however, who, having once written one 
word, ever think it can be mistaken for 
another, and really reckoning did quite as 
well as awakening. ) ‘* But I must see you 
once before you go. I have something of 
urgent importance to say to you.’’ (It 
was not clear to Fay what the matter of 
importance was. But has not everyone in 
love labored daily under a burden as big 
as Christian’s, of subjects which demand 
instant discussion, or the bearer may fall 
into a state of melancholia. Fay was con- 
vinced as she wrote that there was some- 
thing she ached to say to him, and also the 
point was to say something that would 
bring him.) ‘‘ Don’t failme. You have 
never failed me yet. You left me before 
when it was right we should part. Did I 
try to keep you then? Did I say one 
word to hold you back?’’ (Fay’s heart 
swelled as she wrote those words. She 
saw, bathed in a new white light, her own 
courage and uprightness in the past. She 
realized her extraordinary strength of 
character. She had not faltered then. ) 

‘7 did not falter then. I will not do so 
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now, though this time is harder than the 


first.” (It certainly was.) ‘‘ You have 
to come to my little party on Thursday 
with your chief. I cannot speak to you 
then. I am closely watched. When the 
others have gone, come back through the 
gardens. The door by the fountain will be 
unlocked, and come up the balcony steps 
to my sitting-room. ‘The balcony window 
will be open. You know that I should not 
ask you to do this unless it was urgent. 
Will you fail me at the last? For we shall 
never meet again, Michael.,’’ 

Fay closed the note, directed it, pinned 
it into the lace of her inmost vest, —the wife 
of an Italian distrusts pockets and postal 
arrangements,—and then wept her heart 
out, her vain, selfish little heart, which, 
for the first time in her life, was not wholly 
vain, nor wholly selfish. 


CHAPTER III 


Many women had said that Michael 
was exactly like every other young man. 
And to all except the very few who knew 
him well, he certainly did appear to be— 
not an individual at all,—but only an in- 
distinguished unit of a vast army. 

His obvious good looks were like the 
good looks of others. He looked well 
bred, but to look that is as common in a 
certain class as it is rare in another. He 
had the spare, wiry figure, tall and lightly 
built, square in the shoulders and thin in 
the flank, he had the clear, weather-beaten 
complexion, the clean, nervous, capable 
hand, and the self-effacing manner which 
we associate with myriads of well born, 
machine trained, perfectly groomed, ex- 
pensively educated, uneducated English- 
men, 

In the ranks of that vast army I descry 
Michael, and I wonder what it is in him 
that makes me able to descry him at all. 
He is like thousands of other men. In 
what is he unlike ? 

I think it must be something in his ex- 
pression. Of many ugly men it has been 
said with truth that one never observes 
their ugliness. Something in the character 
redeems it. With Michael’s undeniable 
good looks, it was the same. One did not 
notice them. They were not admired, 
except possibly for the first moment, or 
across a room. His rather insignificant 


gray eyes were the only thing one remem- 
bered him by, the only part of him which 
seemed to represent him. 

It was as if out of the narrow window 
of a fortress our friend, for a moment, 
looked out ; that ‘‘ friend of our infinite 
dreams,’’ who in dreams, but alas! never 
by day, comes softly to us across the white 
fields of youth, who, later on, in dreams, 
but never by day, overtakes us with un- 
bearable happiness in his hand in which to 
steep our exhaustion on the hill side, who, 
when our hair is gray, comes to us still in 
dreams, but never by day, down the dark- 
ening valley, to tell us that our worn out, 
romantic hopes are but the alphabet of his 
language. 

Such a look there was in Michael's eyes, 
and what it meant, who shall say ? 

When his eyes rested on anything 
his still glance seemed to pass through it, 
into its essence. An inscrutable Fate had 
willed that his eyes should not rest on any 
woman save Fay. 

Was her little hand to rend his illusions 
from him, or did he perhaps see her as she 
was, as her husband, her shrewd old 
grandmother, her sister even, had never 
seen her? Fay had revealed to Michael 
that of which many men who write glibly 
of passion, die in ignorance, the wonder 
and awe of love, clothed in a woman's 
form, walking the earth. And in a rever- 
ent and grateful loyalty Michael would 
have laid down his life for her as gladly as 
Dante would have done for ‘‘his lady.’’ 
But Michael would have laid down his in 
silence, as one casts off a glove. He had 
never read the ‘* New Life.” It is im- 
probable that it would have made any im- 
pression on him if he had read it. He 
never associated words or books or poetry 


with feelings. What he felt he held sacred.’ 


He was unconsciously by nature that which 
others of the artistic temperament con- 
sciously are in a lesser degree, and are 
doomed to try to express. Michael never 
wanted to express anything, had no impulse 
of self-revelation, no interest in his own 
mental experiences. 

While Fay was turning over her little 
bric-4-brac assortment of feclings, her toy 
renunciations, her imitation convictions, 
Michael was slowly making the great renun- 
ciation without even taking himself into his 
confidence. ‘To goaway. ‘To see her no 
more. As he 
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sat hour after hour in his little room behind 
the Embassy, it seemed to him as if, by 
some frightful exertion of his will, he were 
wading with incredible slowness out to sea, 
over endless flats in inch-deep water, which, 
after an interminable journey, would be 
deep enough to drown him at last. 

‘The nausea and horror of this slow death 
was upon him. Nevertheless he meant to 
move towards it. And where Michael’s 
eye was fixed there his foot followed. He 
was not of those who rend themselves by 
violent conflict. If he had ever been asked 
to give his reason for any action of his life, 
from the greatest to the smallest, he would 
have looked at the questioner in mild sur- 
prise, and would have said: ‘‘It was the 
only thing to do.”’ 

To him vacillation and doubt were un- 
known. A certain wisdom could never be 
his, for he saw no alternatives. He never 
balanced two courses of action against each 
other. 

And now again he only saw one course, 
and he meant to take it. He sickened 
under it, but his mind was made up. Fay’s 
letter, which duly reached him, only made 
him suffer. It did not alter his determina- 
tion to go. Certainly he would see her 
again, if she desired it so intensely, and 
had something vitally important to tell him, 
though he disliked the suggestion of a 
clandestine meeting. Still it was Fay’s 
suggestion, and Fay could do no wrong. 
But he knew that nothing she could do or 
say, nothing new that she could spring 
upon him, would have the power to shake 
his decision to leave Rome on Friday. /¢ 
was the only thing to de. 


CHAPTER IV 


Fay’s evening party was a success. Her 
parties generally were.‘ It was a small 
gathering, for, as it was May, but few of 
the residents had come down to the villas, 
Most of the guests had driven out from 
Rome. My impression is that Fay en- 
joyed the evening. She certainly enjoyed 
the brilliancy which excitement had mo- 
mentarily added to her beauty. 

Often during the evening she saw the 
grave, kindly eyes of the duke upon her. 
Once he came up to her, and paid her a 
little exquisite compliment. Her disgust 
and hatred of him were immediately for- 
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gotten. She smiled back at him. She did 
not love him, of course. <A man like that 
did not know what love was. But Fay had 
never yet felt harshly towards any man who 
admired her. ‘The husband who did 
not understand her, watched her with 
something of the indulgent, protecting ex- 
pression which we see on the face of the 
owner of an enchanting puppy, which is 
ready to gallop on India rubber legs after 
any pair of boots which appears on its low 
horizon. 

The guests had ebbed away by degrees. 
Lord John Alington, a tall, bald, boring 
Englishman, and one or two others, re- 
mained behind, arranging some expedition 
with the duke. 

Michael’s chief had long since gone. 
Michael did not depart with him, but took 
his leave a few moments later. Michael’s 
departure from Rome the following day on 
urgent affairs was generally known. ‘The 
duke had watched him bid Fay a mechan- 
ical farewell, and had then expressed an 
urbane regret at his departure. ‘The thin, 
pinched face of the young man appealed 
to the elder one. The duke had liked him 
from the first. 

‘It is time he went,’’ he said to him- 
self, as he watched Michael leave the 
room. As Michael left it Fay’s excitement 
dropped from her, and she became con- 
scious of an enormous fatigue. A few 
minutes later she dragged herself up the 
great pictured staircase to her little boudoir 
overlooking the garden, and sank down 
exhausted ona couch. Her pretty Italian 
maid was waiting for her in the adjoining 
bedroom, and came to her, and began to 
unfasten her jewels. 

‘ay dismissed her for the night, saying 
she was not going to bed yet. She often 
stayed up late, reading. ‘To-night there 
was no solemn or otherwise disposed moon. 

Fay’s heart suddenly began to beat so 
wildly that it seemed as if she would suffo- 
cate. What violent emotion was this which 
was flooding her, sweeping away all land- 
marks, covering, as by one great inrolling 
tidal wave, all the familiar country of her 
heart. Whither was she being swept in 
the midst of this overwhelming, roaring 
torrent. Out to sea? ‘To some swift de- 
struction? Where? Where? 

Fay clutched the arm of the sofa, and 
trembled. She had known so many small 
emotions. What was this? And, like a 
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second wave on the top of the first, a sea 
of recklessness broke over and engulfed 
her, What next? She did not know. 
She did not care. Michael, his face and 
hand. These were the only realities. In 
another moment she should see him, feel 
him, hold him, never, never let him go. 

In the intense stillness a whisper came 
up through the orange blossom below her 
balcony. 

‘¢Fay.’° 

She was on the balcony in a moment. 

‘¢ Come up,’’ she said, almost inaudibly. 

‘*T cannot.’’ 

‘¢You must. I must speak to you.”’ 

‘«Come down here, then. I am not 
coming up.’’ 

She ran down, and felt, rather than saw, 
Michael’s presence at the foot of the stair. 

He was breathing hard. He did not 
move towards her. 

‘* You sent for me, so I came,’’ he said. 
‘*Tell me quickly, what I can do for you, 
how I can serve you? I cannot remain 
here more than a moment. I endanger 
your safety as it is.’’ 

It was all so different from what she had 
expected, from what she had pictured to 
herself. He wasso determined and stern, 
and it had never struck her as possible that 
he would not come up to her room, that 
the interview would be so short. 

‘‘T can’t speak here,’’ she said, angry 
tears smarting in her eyes. . 

‘*You can and must. ‘Tell me quickly, 
dearest, why you sent for me. You said it 
was all-important. [ am here, I will do 
your bidding if you will only say what 
nm,” 

‘‘'Take me with you,’’ she whispered. 

She had not meant to say that. She was 
merely the mouthpiece of something vast, 
of some blind, destructive force that was 
rending her. She swayed against the rail- 
ings, clinging to them with both hands. 

Even as she spoke her voiceless whisper 
was drowned in a sound but very little 
louder. There was a distant stir, a move- 
ment as of waking bees in the house. 

He had not heard her. He was listen- 
ing intently. 

‘¢Go back instantly and shut the win- 
dow,’’ he said, and in a moment she felt 
he was gone. 

She crept feebly up the stairs to her room 
and sank down again on the couch, broken, 
half dead. 


’ 





‘¢[T shall see him no more. I shall see 
him no more,’’ she said to herself, twisting 
her hands. Whata travesty, what a mock- 
ery, that one hurried moment had been. 
What a parting that was no parting. He 
had no heart. He did not really love her. 

Through her stupor she felt rather than 
heard a movement in the house. She stole 
out of her room to the head of the grand 
staircase. Nearly all the lights had been 
put out. Close to a lamp in the saloon 
below the duke and Lord John were stand- 
ing, looking ata map. ‘‘ The Grotta Fer- 
rata road is the best,’’ the duke was say- 
ing. And as he spoke a servant came in 
quickly and whispered to the duke, who 
left the saloon with him. 

Fay fled back to her own room. Some- 
thing was happening. But what? Could 
it have any connection with herself and 
Michael? No, that seeme! impossible. 
And Michael must, by now, have left the 
gardens, by the unlocked door by which 
he had come in. 

Fay drew the reading lamp nearer to 
her, and opened the book of devotions 
which Magdalen, her far-off sister in Eng- 
land, had sent her. Her eyes wandered 
over the page, her mind taking no heed. 

‘¢For it is the most pain that the soul 
may have, to turn from God any time by 
sin.’’ 

There certainly was a sort of subdued 
stir in the house. A nameless fear was in- 
vading Fay’s heart. ‘The book shook in 
her hand. What cou/d be happening? 
And if it was, as it must be, something 
quite apart from her and Michael, what 
did it matter, why be afraid ? 

‘For sin is so vile, and so greatly to be 
hated, that it may be likened to no pain 
which is not sin. And to me was showed 
no harder hell than sin.’’ 

A low tap came on her window. Fay 
started violently, and the book dropped 
on the floor. 

The tap was repeated. She went to the 
window, and saw Michael's face 
the glass. 

She opened the glass door, and he came 
in. His clothes were smeared and torn, 
and there was blood upon his hand. 

‘Something has happened,’’ he said. 
‘¢[ don’t know what it is, but the garden 
is surrounded, and there is someone watch- 
ing at the door I came in at. I have tried 
all the other ways. I tried to climb the 
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wall, but there was glass at the top. I 
can’t get out. And they are searching the 
gardens with lanterns.’’ 

Even as he spoke they saw lights moving 
among the ilexes. 

‘¢ They can’t know,’’ she said faintly. 

‘‘TIt does not seem possible. They are 
probably looking for someone else, but I 
can’t be found here at this hour without 
raising suspicion. Is there any way out 
through the house from here ?’’ 

‘¢Only down the grand staircase.”’ 

‘¢T must risk it. Show me the way.”’ 

They went together down the almost 
dark corridor. Fay’s heart sickened at the 
thought that a belated servant might 
see them. But all was quiet. At the 
head of the staircase, they both peered 
over the balustrade. At its foot, in a nar- 
row circle of light, stood the duke and 
Lord John, and a man in a frock coat with 
a tri-colored sash. Even as they looked 
the three turned and began slowly to 
mount the staircase. 

Fay and Michael were back in 
houdoir in a moment. 

‘¢ There is a way out here,’’ he said, in- 
dicating the door into her bedroom. 

‘‘Tt leads into my bedroom, and then 
through to Andrea’s rooms. ‘There is no 
passage, and he has a dog in his room, It 
would bark.’’ 

‘IT must go back to the garden again,’’ 
he said, and instantly moved to the window. 
Both saw two carabinier? standing with a 
lantern at the foot of the balcony steps. 

‘“‘If you go down now,’’ said Fay, 
hoarsely, ‘‘my reputation goes with you.”’ 

He looked at her. 

It was as if his whole life were focussed 
on one burning point: how to save her 
from suspicion. If he could have shrivelled 
into ashes at her feet he would have done 
it. She saw her frightful predicament, and 
almost hated him. 

The animal panic of being trapped 
caught them both simultaneously. He 
overcame it instantly, while she shook 
helplessly as in a palsy. 

He went swiftly back to the door lead- 
ing to the staircase and glanced through it. 

‘«They are coming along the corridor,’’ 
he said. ‘*They will certainly come in 
here.’” 

‘«Stand behind the screen,” she gasped. 
‘«T will say no one has been here, and 
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they will pass through into the other room. 
As soon as they have left the room go 
quickly out by the staircase.’’ 

He looked round him once, and then 
walked behind a tall screen of Italian 
leather which stood at the head of a 
divan. 

Fay took up her book from the floor, 
but her numb fingers refused to hold it. 
She put it on the edge of the table near 
her, under the lamp, hid her shaking 
hands in the folds of her long, white chif- 
fon gown, and fixed her eyes upon the 
page. 

The words of the dead saint swam be- 
fore her eyes. 

‘Yea, He loveth us now as well while 
we are here, as He shall do while we are 
there afore His blessed face. But for fail- 
ing of love on our part, therefore is all our 
travail.’’ 

There were subdued footsteps outside, 
—a tap, the duke’s voice. 

** May I come in?”’ 

**Come in,’’ she said, but she heard no 
words. 

She made a superhuman effort. 

‘*Come in,’’ she said again, and this 
time, to her relief, she heard the words 
distinctly. 

The duke entered and held the door 
half closed. 

‘*I feared to disturb you, my child,’’ 
he said, ‘* but it is unavoidable that I dis- 
turb you. It is a relief to find that you 
are not yet in bed and asleep. A very 
grave, a very sad event has happened 
which necessitates the presence of the del- 
egato, Calm yourself, my Francesca, and 
my good friend the delegato will explain.’’ 

The official in the sash came in. Lord 
John stood in the doorway. 

‘¢ Duchess,’’ said the official, ‘<I grieve 
to say that one of your guests of this eve- 
ning, the Marchese di Maltagliala, has 
been assassinated in the garden, or possi 
bly in the road, and his dead body was 
dragged into the garden afterwards. He 
was found just inside the east garden door, 
which by some mischance had been left 
unlocked.’’ 

A deathlike silence followed the dele- 
gato’s words. Fay turned her bloodless 
face towards him, and her eyes never left 
him. She felt Michael listening behind 
the screen. 


( To be continued.) 
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ARTHA was a little, wizened, apple- 
cheeked woman who lived an excit- 
ing life because she was Pappy 

Corn’s wife. She never knew what to ex- 
pect of her husband, and a pair of absurd- 
ly arched brows added to this expression of 
uncertainty. Summer and winter she wore 
a little plaid shawl pinned beneath her 
chin, and kept her nerves prepared for the 
worst that Pappy could do with a plentiful 
use of snuff. But, notwithstanding this 
antidote for excitement, her ancient 
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‘*You air feelin’ cantankerous, 1 
reckon, an’ wantin’ a drink.”’ 
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wrinkles of astonishment deepened into 
consternation one morning when she hur 
ried out to meet her husband, just returned 
from his weekly trip to Blue Ridge. He 
was perched high upon the driver’s seat, 
with his short, thin legs braced against the 
dashboard. His whiskers spread out like 


a white frill beneath his clean-shaven chin, 
his mouth twitched dryly as Martha ap- 
proached, and the light of his small, bright 
eyes rested upon her quizzically like two 
azure beams 


she 


of humor. Suddenly 
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drew back and threw her hands over her 
head. She had caught sight of an ele- 
gantly dressed young man lying in the 
bottom of the coach with closed eyes and 
pallid face. 

‘*Oh, Pappy! What yo’ mean comin’ 
home with er dead man !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Don’t git skeert, Marthy, he hain’t 
dead ; jest fer gone in his tresspasses an’ 
sins,’’ he explained, climbing down and 
peering cheerfully at his victim. 

«¢ Ef our son had a lived he’d be erbout 
the age of him. ‘Thet’s how come me ter 
think er bringin’ him up here ter wean.’’ 

‘<Ter wean! What yo’ mean talkin’ er- 
bout weanin’ er grown man?P’”’ 

‘From drink, Marthy ; he air soakin’ 
full of hit.” 

‘* Yo’ hev kilt him,’’ she wailed. 

‘¢ He hain’t dead [ tell yo’, jest flung er 
fit back thar on th’ road. I were glad he 
done hit, bein’ wore out fightin’ snakes 
fer him an’ drivin’ at th’ same time.’’ 

‘¢Pappy !’’ exclaimed Martha, whose 
anxiety took a new turn, ‘‘hev yo’ brung 
er man up here with th’ delirium trem- 
bles ?’’ 

‘<'Thet’s exactly what I done, Marthy. 
The Methodist Conference met at Blue 
Ridge last week. This here John Cleghorn 
were one of the young preachers in hit, 
bet they turned him out fer gittin’ drunk 
an’ hiccoughin’ while he were preachin’. 
They were fer gittin’ rid of him afore he 
spiled th’ holy repertation of ther church. 
An’ I reckon they done right ; er church 
hev ter be ez pertickler ez er Pharisee 
erbout ’sociatin’ with publicans an’ sin- 
ners. Bet yo’ know I hain’t got no reper- 
tation fer piety ter take keer of, so seein’ 
him fixin’ ter hit th’ bottom, an’ not one 
of them goll-dern preachers raisin’ er hand 
ter save him, I ’lowed ter bring him up 
here an’ see ef we couldn’t sweat some of 
th’ devilment outen him!’’ 

In the afternoon of this same day Cleg- 
horn opened his eyes with a sigh of ex- 
haustion and regarded the two figures 
seated beside the bed with rational inter- 
est. The absolute silence, the prim white- 
ness of Martha’s company room, the two 
old brownies seated beside his bed were all 
incredible to him. 

** Yo’ lay still, son,’’ crooned the old 
man brownie. ‘‘We had er time castin’ 
th’ devil outen yo’ an’ hit hev left yo’ 
powerful weak. Bet yo’ air sho’ ter 
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strengthen up soon, fer yo’ hev drunk five 
quarts of sweet milk terday. Marthy 
mighty nigh stripped th’ gall bladder 
outen’ Spicey gittin’ hit ; an’ thet ole cow 
air rarin’ ’round th’ cuppin with her tail 
twisted at th’ injestice of bein’ milked four 
times in one day. Yo’ air plum /x//, son. 
’'Twouldn’t s’prise me ter see yo’ sweat 
cream !”’ 

‘*Shet up, Pappy, afore yo’ turn his 


stomick ergin!’’ commanded Martha, 
‘*An’ yo’ ontie his legs too!’’ she con- 


tinued, ‘‘he’s thet weak he can’t cervort 
no more.”’ 

Cleghorn closed his cyes and groaned 
with mortification. 

‘* Mighty weak in th’ poodle!” com- 
mented Pappy, who was determined not to 
observe the delicacies of the situation. 

‘Yo’ let him be, Pappy!’’ retorted 
Martha, who always adopted her husband's 
quandom children with maternal fierceness. 

Cleghorn’s condition was indeed serious, 
for it was one thing to recover gradually 
from a case of delirium tremens, cared 
for by a physician who gave the proper 
amount of stimulants, and quite another 
according to the abstemious measures of a 
Brasstown Valley reformer. 

But on the evening of the following day 
Pappy found him seated on the bench out- 
side the door when he returned from the 
field. Martha’s high treble rose with 
piercing melody inside the house. 

**She hain’t sung that hymn since our 
little boy died. Yo’r bein’ here puts her 
in mind of him,’’ he remarked confiden- 
tially. 

‘*But why am I here?”’ asked Cleg- 
horn, who had no recollection of events 
after the closing scenes in the Conference 
room where he had been ‘‘silenced’’ by 
the bishop and deprived of his credentials. 

‘*] brung yo’ up here, son.’’ Pappy 
sat down beside him prepared to go into 
particulars, 

‘¢ Them church fellers dropped yo’, an’ 
yo’ celerbrated by gittin’ on er spree. 
Now yo’ air ter stay here till yo’ git well. 
Maybe yo’ hain’t heered much of this val- 
ley. Hit’s jest er little green basin scooped 
outen th’ very top of th’ Blue Ridge,—er 
sort of independent republic, founded upon 
ignerence and bliss. We hain’t no insti- 
tutions, no laws, an’ thar’s nobody ter rule 
agin us bet th’ preacher an’ th’ jestice of 
peace. We hev one creed which teaches 
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eriginal sin in innercent children, election 
fer some folks, an’ predestination fer all. 
An’ thar’s half er dozen hymns which 
promise free salvation. Yo’ kin take yo’r 
choice. Still, this is er healthy place fer 
th’ speret of man. I don’t keer much fer 
doctrines merself, bet this little valley do 
whisper of peace, now don’t hit?’’ He 
swept a gesture indicating the green 
and golden fields of corn and wheat. ‘‘An’ 
them hills thet guards us eround, never 
changin’ ner gittin’ tired, they seems ter 
bar witness ter somethin’ ’nother, eternal 
an’ everlastin’. An’ they air good com- 
pany fer yo’, son. ‘They’ll steady yo’ 
many a time when yo’ cain’t steady yo’ rself 
ef yo’ jest look 
at ’em right.’’ 

The inebriate 
young preacher 
felt the sympa- 
thy in the old 
man’s council 
$0 poignantly 
that he could 
not restrain a 
sob. 

‘* Now don’t 
yo’ go ter gittin’ 
moved!’’ ex- 
claimed Pappy 
anxiously, ‘‘I 
know all erbout 
ev’ything. 1 
were a drinkin’ 
man onst mer- 
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yo’ gotter do is ter trust me an’ Marthy. 
Termorrer,’’»he went on, changing the 
subject adroitly, ‘‘I aim ter cut th’ wheat 
yo’ see lollin’ so yaller down thar in th’ 
moonlight, an’ yo’ kin foller th’ cradle ter 
bind. Hit won’t come handy at fust, bet 
yo’ll git use ter hit. An’ afore the sum- 
mer’s over I hope ter prove thet whatever 
preachers say, work air th’ main part of 
the plan of salvation, ’cordin’ ter nater. 
An’ while nater hain’t much of er theolo- 
gian, I hain’t never knowed her ter slip up 
an’ let er thistle grow on er fig bush, nor 
disappint er man by growin’ tares whar 
he sowed wheat! What yer gotter keep in 
mind is thet nater air dead game erbout 
bein’ logical. 
She hain’t no 
ermagination 
an’ no senti- 
ment, bet she 
always does th’ 
squar thing, 
whether hit’s 
accordin’ ter 
scripter er not!’’ 

This was real- 
ly the begin- 
ning of an ex- 
periment which 
Pappy Corn 
made at reclaim 
ing sinners, and 
which _ sheds 
much light upon 
that difficult 


self. Bet arfter business. 

th’ war, I wan- Cleghorn 
dered vont up ‘Yo’ gotter hev the spunk to lick sin outen never forgot the 
here an’ hit yo'r own soul.”’ first day of the 


seemed ter me 
like I'd found th’ very mind of God. 
Everything were so natcheral an’ fearless 
an’ quiet, hit rested me. I don’t know ez 
I kin explain, bet I got ter feelin’ kin’ ter 
them hills. Mer heart took on th’ green- 
ness of th’ valley, an’ mer speret hev got so 
free hit jest natchelly defies damnation. I 
hain’ t never been so ez I could quit cussin’, 
bet I kin tell right from wrong afur off. 
An’ no man ner doctrine kin come betwixt 
me an’ mer sight erlong them lines.’’ 

Cleghorn listened with deep emotion, 
and rightly interpreting his melancholy 
silence, Pappy continued: 

‘*Yo’ don’t hev ter say nothin’, ner 
promise anything, ner even hope yit. All 





redemptive pro- 
cess in the wheat field. Before he had 


followed the cradle binding sheaves two 


hours he craved a stimulant more than 
he did the restoration of any virtue. 
His arms ached, his shirt clung to his 
shoulders drenched with perspiration, 
and from time to time he _ regarded 
Pappy with sullen rage. The latter step- 
ped briskly down the wide swarth, swinging 
his cradle rhythmically, and looking like 
an ancient beetle doing a minuet on its 
hind legs. Cleghorn hated him for his 
cheerfulness, but at the moment when he 
felt he could endure this strain no longer 
the old man paused, whetted his scythe, 
and remarked interpretatively: 
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‘¢ Yo’ air feelin’ cantankerous, I reckon, 
by now, an’ wantin’ er drink. Yo’ll be 
thet way off an’ on, bet when the cravin’ 
comes, yo’ jest go down thar ter th’ spring 
branch at th’ bottom of th’ field an’ help 
yo’r self. het kind of liquor don’t harm 
nobody. Yo’ kin drink till yo’ mighty 
nigh bust yo’r biler, an’ hit’ll jest make 
yo’ sweat more, which air good fer yo’. I 
told them Pharisees at Blue Ridge thet I 
aimed ter sweat the devilment outen yo’, 
an’ th’ more water yo’ drinks th’ faster 
we’ ll get erlong.”’ 

During the summer which followed, 
Cleghorn often availed himself of this in- 
vitation to the spring branch. He blis- 
tered, hardened, toughened, but there was 
no day when he did not do the requisite 
amount of what Pappy called ‘‘ moral 
sweatin’.’’ Once, in ‘fodder pulling’’ 
time, he had fainted between the corn rows, 
only to find his mentor bending above him 
when he returned to consciousness with 
this inhuman comment: 

**Yo’ hain’t sweatin’ enough, young 
man! Thet’s how come yo’r liver ter fling 
yo’. Jest lay thar under yo’r hat till yo’r 
head quits swimmin’, an’ then light inter 
work er leetle harder.” 

Again, when he had his first day cutting 
trees in the mountain forest, Pappy, ob- 
serving his exhaustion, remarked: 

‘Yo’ air tired, son, bet one thing er 
man hev gotter learn in this blamed world 
is thet he cain’t quit when he’s tired onless 
he hev finished th’ job, Hit’s immoral ter 
shirk. Thet’s what them church ninnies 
done when they drapped yo’. They 
didn’t hev th’ speret ter do ther plain duty 
by yo’.”’ 

** And what was their plain duty ?’’ de- 
manded Cleghorn, who was by nature a 
taciturn man and rarely made or encour- 
aged conversation. 

‘‘Goddlemighty, man! They'd oughter 
found er institution out on th’ bar ground, 
endow hit with plow geer, axes an’ hoes, 
whar fellers with yo’r disease could be 
made ter dig an’ plant an’ reap till they 
could git back th’ moral savor of bein’ th’ 
salt of th’ yearth. '"Twouldn’t cost nigh 
ez much ez hit do ter endow ev’y little 
gim-crack college in the country, an’ hit 
would save er sight of good men thet air 
headin’ straight fer perdition in spite of 
th’ Greek an’ gospel they know!’’ 

Cleghorn became gradually domesticated 





at the Corn homestead without becoming 
socially acclimated in the valley. Neigh- 
bers dropped in occasionally, hoping to 
learn something of this latest acquisition 
to Pappy’s family, but he never took them 
into his confidence in these delicate mat- 
ters, and no one knew whether Cleghorn 
was a reformed highwayman or a dis- 
charged convict. 

‘‘He means well, bet Pappy don’t hev 
good taste in some things,’’ commented 
Bob ‘Teasley. ‘An’ we all know his 
speret draws him to’ards th’ worst folks he 
kin find!’’ 

Meanwhile, Cleghorn was singularly do- 
cile, especially to Pappy, as if he had no 
hope in the experiment but was gratefully 
willing tq please his friend and benefactor. 
This, however, was the whole expression 
of his life. Do what they would, he re- 
mained an exile who could not break into 
the warmth of their revealing speech with 
any confidence of his own. ‘They knew 
that he was unmarried, that he was a 
‘‘reformed’’ man when he entered the 
ministry, and, of course, Martha inferred 
a love affair had ended unhappily. Pappy 
alone suspected the deep despondency 
which lay beneath his reticence. 

**When cr reformed man falls from 
grace, his case is hopeless, becase he 
thinks hit air. Now th’ boy feels th’ fight 
comin’, an’ he knows he hain’t goin’ ter 
hold out. So he dassent give er way toc 
much ter us, knowin’ how he air predes- 
tined ter disappint us when th’ test comes,’’ 
was Pappy’s shrewd explanation. 

One day, a week later, he brought a 
load of corn into the barnyard, backed the 
wagon against the door of the crib, and 
hurried into the kitchen where Martha was 
ironing Cleghorn’s one linen shirt. 

‘* He’s fixin’ ter git drunk ez sho’ ez yo’ 
air borned,’’ he announced, 

‘‘How kin he git drunk on spring 
water ?’’ she demanded contemptuously. 

‘Oh, he found Jim Cooper’s still on 
th’ ridge t’other day an’ he hev been 
shyin’ up thar ever since smellin’ thet 
damn corn juice an’ sufferin’ temptation. 
Hit’s drawin’ him hard, I tell yo’ !’’ 

** Well, why hain’t yo’ reportin’ th’ still 
afore he gits ruint?’’ demanded Martha, 
spitting upon her iron to test the heat and 
then bringing it down with virtuous em- 
phasis upon the dazzling linen. 

‘© Yo’ cain’t break er colt from kickin’ 
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by takin’ him outen the shafts, an’ yo’ 
cain’t stop er man from drinkin’ by hidin’ 
th’ bottle. He’ll scent one out somewhar 
else. ‘Th’ only thing ter do is ter give him 
seventy times seventy chances ter grow 
stronger than th’ appetite. I never men- 
tioned thet still ter Cleghorn becase I 
knowed th’ drinkin’ instinct he hev would 


“Kr right good sermon, son 
considerin’ yo'r condition.”’ 


lead him to hit anyhow. An’ now thet he 
hev found hit, I hain’t goin’ ter spile his 
chances of manhood by pertectin’ him ez 
ef he wa’n’t er man!’’ 

That night, balancing himself with bac- 
chanalian grace upon an overturned malt 
vat in Jim Cooper’s still, John Cleghorn 
delivered the most eloquent sermon ever 
heard in Brasstown valley. Half a dozen 
rude mountaineers squatted about upon 


O 
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the floor in front of him and listened. 
There were signs of ‘‘conviction ’? among 


them, and the preacher was about to call 
up **mourners ’’’ when he espied Pappy 
Corn seated upon the door-sill. He stag- 
gered from his perch, steadied himself and 
laughed. It was not a pleasant sound. 
The men upon the floor stumbled to their 


Lhe 


fury. 


feet and retreated involuntarily. 
with the soberness of concentrate: 
Cleghorn exclaimed: 

‘¢ You old man of heaven, get out of my 
sight. For months you have kept a devil 
under your hand as a cat holds a mouse, 
tormenting me with your kindness. You’d 
as well try to tame Satan in Paradise. Go, 
before I kill you!’’ He advanced threat- 
eningly. But Pappy, who had been re- 
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garding him gravely, took his time. He 
stood up, nonchalantly knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and remarked: 

«« Thet were a right good sermon, son, — 
done well, considerin’ yo’r condition. Bet 
hit’s time ter go home now. ‘This hain’t 
er proper roostin’ place fer sech er preach- 
er.’’ Cleghorn held back, sobbed, then 
staggered into the arms of his rescuer. 
Watched from above by a group of shaggy 
outlaws, the two went down the ridge 
together, one in maudlin tears, the other 
tolerantly silent. 

The following morning they were in the 
blacksmith shop turning horseshoes. Cleg- 
horn's grip was packed and he awaited a 
favorable opportunity for leaving his friends 
without the pain and embarrassment of a 
farewell scene. The first shoe was rounded 
before Pappy said, without looking at him: 

‘¢Son, yo’ needn’t worry erbout gittin’ 
drunk last night. ’Twa’n’t no more’n I 
expected. Bet so long ez yo’ hev found 
thet still, yo’ll be obleeged ter stay ’round 
up thar till yo’ kin do hit ’thout gittin’ 
drunk.’’ He laid the bulldog nose of his 
sledge-hammer upon the anvil, straight- 
ened, and leveled his eyes upon Cleghorn, 
who stood by the bellows. 

‘*In this business, boy, yo’ cain’t back 
down ’thout feelin’ thet yo’ air er coward. 
’Tain’t jest fightin’ man an’ beast thet 
proves er man’s grit. Yo’ gotter hev th’ 
spunk ter lick hell outen yo’r own soul. I 
hain’t much on scripter, bet I know ev’y 
dad blame one of us air endowed with er 
little pit of damnation somewhar inside, 
red hot an’ ready fer us ef we hain’t th’ 
courage an’ strength ter kick out an’ keep 
out.”’ 

Pappy caught the shoe in the tongs, 
thrust it in the furnace, while his compan- 
ion grasped the old-fashioned bellows and 
blew redly upon it. A moment later the 
mountainside echoed cheerfully with the 
rhythmic strokes of hammer upon anvil 
and steel. But the blacksmith had not 
reached the conclusion of his lecture. 
When the shoe was finished, he dropped it 
into a tub of water, watched it sizzle a mo- 
ment, then continued: 





‘<] Jaid off ter clear new ground up thar 
erbout Jim Cooper’s this fall, an’ th’ way 
things hev turned out hit seems providen- 
tial thet yo’ should take th’ job ontel yo’ 
git th’ best of th’ corn juice atmostphere 
on thet side of th’ ridge. Now will yo’ 
do hit?’’ 

‘But how can I trust myself?’’ pro- 
tested Cleghorn. 

‘«'Th’ way ter kure temptation, son, air 
ter buck agin hit, an’ buck hard. I see 
yo’ hev packed yo’r things, bet tain’t no 
use ter run. Wharever yo’ go thar’ll be 
somethin’ temptin’ yo’ ter drink. Th’ 
Lord washed th’ whole yearth clean of sin 
once, bet mighty nigh th’ fust thing thet 
feller Noah done when he got outen th’ 
ark were ter find er chanst ter git drunk. 
Yo’ mought ez well stay long here with me 
an’ Marthy an’ hey th’ fight out up thar 
in th’ new ground,’’ concluded the old 
man irresistibly. 

««T’ll doit, God bless you!’’ Cleghorn 
answered gratefully. 

‘* Now don’t yo’ go ter gittin’ moved,’’ 
warned Pappy, ‘‘too much feelins air bad 
symptoms fer er man in yo’r condition. 
An’ don’t yo be guilty of promisin’ any- 
thing. Thet ’ould be ez foolish ez er pore 
man givin’ his note fer er thousand dol- 
lars.’’ 

Thus was the compact sealed, and Cleg- 
horn remained a year longer, cultivating 
all the land which lay along ‘‘ liquor 
ridge ’’ without again falling a victim to his 
besetting sin. 

‘«He’d hev been here yit,’’? Pappy was 
accustomed to complain, ‘‘ef thet bishop, 
th’ very one thet turned him outen th’ 
church, hadn’t heered how well th’ boy 
were gittin’ on with his salvation. He 
come up here ter see fer himself, an’ then 
he offered Cleghorn er church out west 
somewhar, an’ I be goll dern, Mister, ef 
hit wa’n’t thet ole Pharisee’s darter he 
were engage ter! ’Twan’t long afore me 


an’ Marthy got invited ter th’ weddin’. 
An’ they tell me thet boy kin out-preach 
ary preacher in his Conference, bet I ’low 
he hain’t never equaled th’ sermon he give 
us thet night in Jim Cooper’s still !’’ 
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E have seen in the previous 
chapter how the develop- 
ment of national conscious- 
ness was reflected in Amer- 

ican painting, particularly 
¥) in a native growth of land- 
scape painting. An influence was needed 
that should at one and the same time re- 
strict the scope of motive and enlarge the 
comprehension of technical possibilities, 
tLat should teach anew the lesson, that art 
does not consist in subject, but in the art- 
ist’s treatment of it. This influence came 
from abroad, 

The time was come when the spirit of 
national exclusiveness fostered by the pol- 
icy of avoiding foreign entanglements, by 
the writings of leaders of thought, like 
Emerson, and by the popular conviction 
of the country’s own abundant self-suffi- 
ciency, began to be impregnated with for- 
eign influences. This change of view was 
but the result of altered conditions in the 
character of the population, which by 1850 
had become very considerably infused with 
foreign-born citizens. The latter, out of a 
total white population of nineteen million, 
five hundred and eighteen thousand, four 
hundred and six, amounted to two million, 
two hundred and forty-four thousand, six 
hundred and three, representing a propor- 
tion of about eleven and one-half per cent. 
Drawn principally from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Norway, and Sweden, 
they represented on the whole a superior 
tlass of citizenship; and the sentiments 
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which they still retained for the land of 
their birth helped to break down the bar- 
riers of prejudice against all that was of the 
Old World. It began to be realized that, 
however prudent and necessary might be a 
policy of national isolation, in things ma- 
terial and spiritual, the United States was 
destined in a very peculiar sense to be heir 
of all the ages. So far as these ideas were 
communicable in words, a man might stay 
at home and still share them, but for con- 
crete expressions of them in works of art, 
if he would enter upon his inheritance of 
the past and equip himself with the ideals 
of the present, either he himself or some 
one from whom he in turn could learn, 
must go abroad. 

Accordingly began that exodus of stu 
dents, on the one hand to fill their imag 
nations with treasures of European gallet 
ies, and on the other to learn in them and 
in the studios of modern painters the prin 
ciples and practice of their art. Rome was 
no longer, as it had been earlier in the 
century, the Mecca of the American stu 
dents. Now, some were attracted to 
Diisseldorf and Munich, but more to Paris, 
which, in consequence of the superiority 


of its facilities for artistic instruction, ha 
grown to be the favorite rendezvous of 
American students. But this is anticipating 


a later phase of our story. From 1850 to 
1875, there was yet but a sprinkling of the 
outward bound, among the first of whom 
were William Morris Hunt, George Inness, 
and John La Farge. 
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It meant much to the future develop- 
ment of artistic taste in this country, both 
among painters and laymen, that all these 
three men came under the influence of the 
artists who were working in the village of 
Barbizon, on the outskirts of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. For it is only telling again 
an old story, to say that these men, 
Rousseau, Millet, Dupré, Diaz, Jacque, 
Troyon, (Daubigny, in 1850, was. still 
young, and Corot, though older than all 
the others, had only just been attracted to 
their tenets), represented both the highest 
ideals and the highest achievements of 
French art, in the first half of the century. 
On the one hand, they were a group of 
good painters, skilful in the actual use of 
the brush, and relying much upon the 
charm of color, while Millet, if less facile 
as a brushman, was a master draughtsman. 

On the other hand, they had reinvigor- 
ated French art with a new motive, de- 
rived through the English Constable from 
the seventeenth century Dutchmen ; they 
had returned to nature for their motives. 
Nature was to them a mistress on whom 
they lavished their love and devotion, not 
seeking to make her other than she is, but 
finding in her actual self the embodiment 
of their own ideals of life, thereby lifting 
painting into the region of poetry. And 
it was the influence of this Barbizon group, 
on the whole the wholesomest influence of 
the century, because it was at once so 
artistic, so ideal, and so human, that, by 
happy chance, reached us first through 
Hunt, La Farge, and Inness. 

Hunt, the oldest of the trio and the first 
to go abroad, was born at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, in 1824. He entered Harvard, 
but was compelled by poor health to seek 
the benefit of a change of climate, and 
accordingly went to Diisseldorf and joined 
the Art Academy, with the intention of 
becoming a sculptor. ‘This was in 1846. 
Nine months later he moved to Paris, sud- 
denly altered his plans for the future, 
and determined to be a painter. Perhaps 
the fame of a certain picture, ‘‘ Romans 
of the Decadence,’’ and the extraordinary 
interest which its appearance at the Salon 
1847 aroused, had something to do with 
stimulating his imagination in a new direc- 
tion ; at any rate it was the painter of this 
picture whom he sought as a teacher. He 
entered the studio of Couture. The latter 
a pupil of Delaroche, had been trained in 
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the ‘‘classic’’ manner of drawing the 

figure, which may be summed up _ in 

Tennyson’s description of Maud:— 

‘*Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, 

Deed perfection, no more.’’ 

But into the ‘* Romans’’ (which is now 
in the Louvre), the one famous picture of 
his career, he had infused a romantic 
ardor, expressed in a rich scheme of color- 
ing. Study in this picture just one detail, 
the exquisite perfection of the modeling 
of the hands, and then picture to yourself 
the rude contrast of Millet’s peasants, 
rough hewn types of men and women, 
coarsened and twisted out of shape by toil. 
Yet Hunt, in the latter years of his sojourn 
in France, became as strongly influenced 
by Millet as he had been by Couture. 
During his long stay in the latter's studio, 
he had strengthened his own fondness for 
color by the master’s example and had 
learned the latter’s method of painting; 
from Millet he now discovered the inspira- 
tion of a new motive. For Millet’s un- 
couth simplicity of truth struck a vein of 
sincerity in himself. It taught him a no- 
tion of the ‘‘ideal’’ very different from the 
one aimed at and inculcated in Couture’s 
studio,—an idealization not of physical 
perfection but of facts, not of passion and 
romance but of the simple fulfilment of the 
daily routine of duty. At a time when 
Millet’s peasant-pictures were consideted 
mean and low by critics in Paris and 
ignored by most of his contemporaries, 
Hunt was attracted as well by their intense 
humanity as by their technical power. He 
interested other Americans in them, in- 
duced some to become purchasers, and 
was instrumental in the first introduction 
of Barbizon pictures into this country. But 
what he brought back within his own con- 
sciousness was of greater importance in its 
effects upon the development of American 
art. 

Settling first at Newport, Rhode Island, 
and later in Boston, where the remainder 
of his life was spent, he became an advo- 
cate of the truth he had learned in Barbi- 
zon. A writer in the 60’s describes his 


work as ‘‘naive,’’ which, from our pres- 
ent point of view, it certainly was not. 
There is nothing in it of the child-spirit, 
on the contrary very much of the virile and 
intellectual. But it displayed, what was an 
unfamiliar quality to his contemporaries, a 
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The Bathers, by William Morris Hunt (1824-1879.) 


Turning away from the grandiose conception of Cole's ** Course of Empire,” 


Hunt gives usa vast “perior canvas, Thereisno moti ither than 
the possibilities of beautiful expression which the subject offers—poi 
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capacity for seeing artistic possibilities in 


the simplest subjects. It illustrated the 
lesson which he had learned at Barbizon 
and which he handed on to many students 
who gathered around him in Boston, that it 
is not the subject but the way in which the 
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Let us turn to the reproduction of 
‘*The Bathers.’’ There is here involved 
no elevated conception, as in Cole’s 
‘* Course of Empire,’’ nor grandeur of vis- 
ible appearance as in Church’s ‘‘Coto- 
paxi,’’ yet, as a picture, it is vastly supe- 
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Midsummer, by George Inness. 


Inness’s aim was not to represent the intricate peculiarities of the 


individual oak tree 


subject is rendered that determines the ar- 
tistic merit of a picture; that, in the hands 
of an artist, any subject, no matter how sim- 
ple and even insignificant, can be made 
artistic, and that this artistic quality is the 
chief thing for a painter to try and express 
in his pictures, 


but vather the characteristics of all oaks 


rior toeither. ‘The reason is that in the 
making of it no other motive or idea inter- 
vened than the single one of the artist’s 
joy in the possibilities of beautiful expres- 
sion that the subject offered. First, the 


poise of the figure, the elastic force of the 
body and limbs, suspended rather than 





Moonlight and Frost, by Alexander Il’'yaut 


Driving home one winter's night, the artist saw this picture in his mind. Be 
fore he went to bed it had been realized upon canvas, practically as it ts now. 
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West Wind, by Winslow Home 


The artist has risen to his high place in contemporary American painting independent of 
- 
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lussel Gatherers, by Homer D. Martin. 
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Paradise Valley, by John La Farge. 
Th picture ts interesting for the minute analysis of the forms of nature 
and at the same time for the absence of any attered effect of the salient 
atures, the whole thing being compressed into what artists call a synthesi 
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resting in perfect ease of balance; second- 
ly, the charm of color as the sunlight plays 
over the nude form, glistening upon the 
ripples of flesh, illuminating the shadowed 
parts and kindling all the tones into a 
healthy, vigorous glow. Everything else 
in the picture is made contributory to these 
two possibilities of beautiful expression 
—poise and sunlit flesh-color—so that, if 
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PAINTING 
when we realize that an idea may 
abstract one, not connected with a1 
nite individual or 


incident, about 
great deal can be said in words, or 
can be described in the form of 
But the trouble is that so many pe 


lacking in imagination, or, even if t 


imagination, it 
to 


is not stirred by f 


needs have the idea conveyt 
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All's Well, by Winslow Homer. 


For a number rs th 


Solk He ha 


artist's chief study 
established his stu 


you had the good fortune to see the orig- 
inal at the recent Comparative Exhibition, 
[ think that you will a 
nicated to one a hei 
life. 

If this is so, then, you will observe, this 
picture after all has an idea involved in its 
subject that appeals to the imagination. 
We perhaps reach the heart of the matter 
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ace and Plenty, by George Inness. 


Notwithstanding the large size of this canvas and the multiplying of features 


ron which 


the song of ** Marching Through Geor- 
via.’’ It is popular at any rate with all 
Northerners. Is it so on account of the 
historical associations connected with the 
words ? Very likely, to some extent. But 
what about its effect upon a European audi- 
ence when performed by a good band? 
They do not know the words or anything 
about the local significance, but they do rec- 
ognize a fine tramping movement, an exulta- 
tion of sound that thrills them through and 
through with kindled strength and ardor. 
Would they be helped to further enthusi- 
asm by a verbal exposition of this appeal ? 
[ think, on the contrary, they would resent 
it and prefer to be left to their abstract 
enjoyment. It is strange that people are 
inclined to recognize the abstract appeal of 
music, but to overlook it in the case of 
painting. ‘The reason, of course, is that 
a picture represents some concrete object, 
a thing with a name to it in the catalogue, 
and the name gathers to itself in the spec- 
tator’s mind a lot of other words, with all 
kinds of associated arrangements of words, 
so that people ask or tell you what it is all 
about. They talk, talk, talk, instead of 
trying to feel. Here, for example, is ‘‘The 
Bathers’’: ‘‘What is the boy doing?’’ 
30 
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, the impres 
well summed up in the title 


asks one spectator of another. 


‘Why. 
standing on another 


boy’s shoulders.’’ 


‘¢ He must be a very good swimmer to sup- 


port such a weight. Could you do it ?’’ 
‘*No, but Harry’s room-mate at Yale, 
who plays half-back, he was down staying 
with us at Asbury Park, last summer ; no, 
now [| think of it, it was the summer before 
last, he swam out ever so far, with Harry 
sitting on his neck.’’—** Really, you don’t 
say so.’’—** Yes, and Harry is no light- 
weight, either, weighs, I should say,’’ —etc. 
‘‘ Really that’s very interesting,’’ and 
they pass on to another picture. 

Now it is impossible to make a person 
feel, but one may suggest that it might be 
worth his while to try and do so; the 
more so as the finest pictures in the world, 
when you come to think of it, are just the 
ones about the subject of which there is 
little or nothing to be said ; they are to be 
appreciated only through feeling, their 
appeal is through the abstract qualities of 
composition, form, color, atmosphere, light 
and shade. 

Hunt’s pictures included portraits, figure- 
subjects, and landscapes, some of the last 
named containing sheep, which are painted 
with a fidelity to character that recalls the 
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The Sun Worshippers, by Homer D. Martin 


The strange shapes of the trees their stunted stems and twisted arms woegested the titl 
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of detail was apt to be considered the high- with the best thought of Paris of that d 


est requisite in a picture, Hunt substituted During his ‘‘wander-year’’ in |] 
for it truth of character and expression. visited Munich, Dresden, and Lon 
Some of his portraits are said tohave been returned home at length with the cor 


indifferent likenesses, but the representa- tion that the most important developmen 


tion, as it appears in the picture, is invested of the day were represented by 1 


with distinction and seeming individuality. zon artists, Rousseau, Corot, and 

His last important works were two decora- and by Delacroix. He now entere 
tive paintings for the Capitol at Albany, lawyer’s office in New York, for, 
which through the dilapidation of the sur- says, ** No one has struggled mor 

face on which they were painted have his destiny than I; nor did I f{ 
almost disappeared. They were executed years acquiesce in being a painter. ‘I 
under a very severe pressure of having to I learned the methods and stud 

be finished by a certain date, and the problems of my art, I had hoped to { 
strain proved too much for the artist. He some other mode of life, some ot 
died the following year (1879), at the Isle of satisfying the desire for a conter ti 
of Shoals. His most distinguished pupil of truth, unbiased, free, and un 
was John La Farge. tached.’’ 

The latter was born in New York in To my mind there is something 
1835, and grew up under conditions very interesting in this slow, gradual gr 
favorable to the acquisition of superior La Farge toward the vocation in 
knowledge and taste, for his father’s has since become so distinguished, t 
house in Washington Square, well stocked may be reckoned the most profou 
with books and pictures and prints, was a learned artist that America has y 
rendezvous of cultivated people, many of duced. His love of art antedated 
them belonging to families who had escaped fessional practice of it ; he pursue 
the revolutions in France and Saint of all, asa branch of the wider « re 
Domingo. Thus his classical studies at which he was training himself, a1 
school, which were of the old-fashioned, age when most students are trying to ada 


extensive and thoughful kind, were supple- some little particular phase of art 
mented by the literary, artistic and critical own purpose, he was seeking to 
atmosphere of the home life. In1856, he its relation to the large field of n 


visited Paris, residing with his cousin, thought and life. In his case, for a tim 


Paul de St. Victor, a writer and critic, in the particular and the personal aspect 
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art was lost sight of in the universal aspect. 

I must explain myself. What I have in 
mind is the difference between thinking 
and working outward from a center, and 
thinking and working inward toward the 
center from the horizon of a large circum- 
ference. For example, the average student 
starts with learning to draw and paint the 
human figure ; this is his tiny center, and 
from it he begins to broaden out a little, 
arranging his figures into compositions, and 
by degrees, perhaps, making them the 


Two Men, by 


in example of the technical ability 


source of some kind of expressional appeal. 
But as a general rule, the start made in 
this way does not lead very far ; the circle 
around the center is circumscribed ; the 
picture has little capacity to stir the emo- 
tion or the imagination, shows a tendency 
to be mostly a manipulation more or less 
dexterous of the thing it started with,— 
the drawing and painting of the human 


figure. On the other hand, suppose a 


man, whose mind has been habitually di- 
rected toward the larger aspects of human 
life and its relations to its seen and unseen 
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environment, who has learned to regard 
the scheme of men and things as parts of a 
vastness of design, the limits of which melt 
into infinity of time and space. He ana- 
lyzes the relations of these parts to one an- 
other and to the whole Universe, discov- 
ers principles of agreement and antagonism, 
and works not by rule of thumb or at the 
uncertain beck of temperament, but along 
the lines of a plan, that, for him at least, 
affords the basis of a sound hypothesis for 
motive and method. Whena man possessed 





Feastman Johnson. 


but the conservative method of th rt 


of this habit of seeing things in relation to 
the Universal draws inward to the particu- 
lar that lies under his hand to be done, he 
brings to the doing of it qualities of mind 
and principles of practice that make the 
particular no longer a little center from 
which to spread out tentatively, but the 
white hot core into which are fused the 
forces that he has gathered from outside. 

It has been so with La Farge. Just as 
art is to him only one of the phases of 
material and spiritual being, so an individ- 
ual work of art, while suggesting that it is 
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all sufficient in itself, a complete harmonious 
unity, will yet be the greater in its power 
to move and hold the imagination if it 
suggests also that it is but a fragment of a 
universal harmony and unity. He con- 
ceives of a ‘‘ Universal Geometry,’’ with 
which man’s separate, fragmentary 
‘‘plans’’ of arranged beauty—his works 
of art, —can be and should be co-ordinated. 
Space will not allow me to pursue this idea, 
except to suggest an analogy to it in the 
laying out of Central Park, New York, by 
the late Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted. As 
you traverse it, you are confronted with a 
great number of separate vistas; they ap- 
pear one after the other, very different in 
character, yet each seems complete in 
itself. A fuller knowledge reveals that 
each is harmoniously related to the others, 
and that all are correlated to what, for the 
purpose of illustration, straining the words, 
we may call the ‘‘ Universal Geometry’’ 
of the whole plan. And although this ulti- 
mate harmonizing of all the different in- 
gredients can nowhere or at any one time 
be seen with the eye, yet, when it has 
been once realized, it persuades the imagi- 
nation to find a greater beauty than before 
in each part. 

When La Farge at length determined to 
follow the practice of art as a profession, 
he studied for atime under Hunt, at New- 
port, which place, since 1860, along with 
New York, has been identified with his 
work, The latter, apart from decoration * 
which will stand as the most striking mani- 
festation of his genius, has consisted of oil 
paintings of landscape and flowers, of 
drawings for illustration, and of water- 
colors of scenes in Samoa and Japan. The 
last named are studies of the luxuriant col- 
oring of vegetation, sky, water, and rock, 
rapidly brushed in under the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the moment, and, to some 
extent, as notes or records of color to be 
elaborated later in some window or wall 
painting. His drawings, some of which 
were made to illustrate poems by Tennyson 
or Browning, are of unusual interest, 
powerful and subtle in characterization 
and beautiful also as a decoration of the 
page. 

George Inness, the third of the group, 
was a path-finder whose originality and 
fiery zeal for nature blazed a new trail that 
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has led on to the present notable expan- 
sion of American landscape painting. Born 
at Newburg, New York, in 1825, the son 
of a retired grocer, he was apprenticed as 
a youth to an engraver. ‘This, as we have 
seen, was the profession in which those 
landscape painters of the ‘‘ Hudson River 
School,’’ Kensett, Durand, and Casilear, 
began by achieving success. In fact, at 
that time it was the one branch of art 
most likely to yield a comfortable liveli- 
hood, but it was of too exacting a nature 
for the frail health of George Inness. His 
father would have set him up in business, 
but the son’s heart was resolutely fixed on 
things artistic, and he sought instruction 
from a French painter residing in New 
York. For the rest, Inness was his own 
teacher, though the tenor of his career was 
changed into a new direction by the influ- 
ence of the Barbizon artists. When, in 
1850, at the age of twenty-five, he went 
abroad, he found in the work of these men 
the secret he had come to learn. Let us 
understand clearly what it was. 

Hitherto he had been chiefly engaged in 
studying form, in learning to draw the ap- 
pearances of trees and rocks and ground, 
of water and sky. It may have been his 
short experience in engraving or the ex- 
ample of Durand and Kensett, that set his 
study in this direction, but the thorough- 
ness with which he pursued it was from 
within himself, an instinct for analysis de- 
rived perhaps from his Scotch ancestry. 

He learned, first of all, that principle of 
synthesis, of selection and arrangement, to 
which I have already alluded, that the best 
art does not consist in representing every- 
thing in sight, but in discovering what are 
the salient and essential characteristics, and 
in setting these down in a masterly summary. 
He learned, in effect, the value of omitting 
details, so as to secure additional force for 
the exsemble ; and his previous rigor of 
minute study now helped him, for it is 
recognized among artists that only he who 
has learned to put in, can be successful in 
leaving out. 

He learned, in the second place, the 
distinction which I have already mentioned 
between ‘‘appearances’’ and ‘‘realities,’’ 
between the mere material visibilities of 
nature and that inward spirit, or vital en- 
ergy of separate being, which is embodied 


* The treatment of Mr, La Farge’s mural decorations and of his stained glass, fall naturally to a 
later chapter.—THeE Epitors. 
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in the appearances; in a word, that the 
real thing for the artist to represent is ex- 
pression. This distinction will be clearer 
to us if we think of it in the case of a por- 
trait, say of our mother. One painter may 
produce a good likeness that everybody 
who knows the original will approve of, yet 
it will be simply the representation of a 
lady, while another painter will bring home 
to our imagination her motherhood. This, 
you will note, he may do in one of two 
ways or by a combination of the two. He 
may suggest in the expression of the face 
and figure the comprehension of a mother 
which we have, or, in a word, invest the 
picture with subjective expression; or may 
objectively suggest the feeling and experi- 
ence which make up the woman’s own 
consciousness of motherhood. Now the 
lesson which Inness learned from Barbi- 
zon and transmitted to the other landscape 
artists mentioned in this chapter was that 
a landscape should be a portrait of nature, 
and therefore that the local facts of the 
scene are of little importance to the artist 
merely as facts, but only as vehicles of ex- 
pression. He will endeavor to give expres- 


sion either to his feelings toward nature, 


to the sentiment with which she inspires 
him, or to what we call the life-spirit in 
nature itself. He will seek, I mean, to 
express in his rocks and hills the compres- 
sion of forces embodied in their solid 
masses, as well as the smiles or wrinkles 
that time has set upon their faces; in his 
elms, the upspringing and expanding energy 
within them that has shaped their growth; 
in his locust trees, the grim, sturdy strug- 
gle for existence; in his skies, the wonder 
of space and the buoyancy or density of 
accumulated vapors. Either subjectively 
or objectively, or with a motive balanced 
between, he will seek to make his portrait 
render nature’s expressfon. 

Impressed with this motive and with the 
principle of synthesis, Inness_ returned 
home in.1860, and commenced anew in 
the light of these his study of nature, grad- 
ually evolving a style peculiarly his own. 
Not all at once could he free himself from 
the habit of minute representation, his 
earliest pictures are liney, filled with details 
carefully drawn in with the brush. Later, 
his style, of which ‘‘ Peace and Plenty’’ 
is a good example, becomes broader; he 
no longer draws, but paints with the brush; 
the objects begin to count as masses. Not- 


withstanding the large size of the canvas 
and the multiplying of features, which pre- 
vent us grasping the scene as a whole, 
the impression which it produces on the 
imagination is a single one, very well sum- 
med up in the title. It is a notable step 
in the direction of rendering the expres- 
sion of the landscape. But compare the 
other example illustrated here, ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer,’’ and note the progress which has 
been made in the way of synthesis. How 
masterful is the characterization of the 
great oak tree! We recognize at once its 
lusty vigor and the luxuriant opulence of its 
mossy green foliage. Yet note how little 
detail or even modeling it presents; it 
is painted flatly in broad, simple masses 
of tones of green, differing from one 
another in the amount of light which they 
reflect. The rest of the story of this art- 
ist’s life, until his death in 1894, was but a 
further progress in the direction of a com- 
pleter synthesis and fuller expression, a 
continual effort to subordinate the material 
to the spiritual. 

Such, too, is a summary of Alexander 
H. Wyant’s artistic career, although the 
character of his work is very different from 
that of Inness. ‘The latter was versatile, 
eager, impulsive, while Wyant’s mind was 
rather a still pool, on which a restricted 
range of emotions was mirrored, but very 
tenderly and with suggestion of quiet depth. 
His pictures have the quality of lyric 
poetry. 

He was born, in 1836, at Defiance, 
Qhio, and though as a boy he had the ob- 
serving eye, the desire to translate into 
line the forms of things and, as he grew 
older, trained himself in drawing. He was 
twenty years old before he saw any pic- 
tures. This opportunity came to him when 
he visited Cincinnati, and among the pic- 
tures there one especially attracted him. 
It was by Inness. It seemed to the young 
man that one who could paint like that 
would be able and willing to advise him as 
to whether he might dare to hope to be an 
artist. He found means to visit New 
York, sought out Inness, was most kindly 
received, and spread out his studies and 
sketches to await judgment. The verdict 
was favorable, and Wyant resolved to be 
an artist. He went abroad and studied 
for a time under the Norwegian painter, 
Hans Gude. After his return to America, 
being in need of funds, he joined a Gov- 
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ernment expedition to explore the West. 
Hardships overtook the party, his physical 
strength was unequal to the strain, and, 
partially paralyzed, he was put on board an 
eastward train. He might have had himself 
put off at his home, but he reasoned that, 
if he succumbed to his condition, he 
might never again be able to emerge and 
push forward to his goal of being an artist. 
So he lay still and reached New York. In 
time he recovered the use of his body, but 
his right arm remained affected, and hence- 
forth he painted with his left. Moreover, 
during the rest of his life he was subject 
always to bodily discomfort, not infrequent- 
ly to pain, and there hung over him the 
realization that his days were numbered. 
He worked under the intense concentra- 
tion of feeling that he had so much he 
wished to do, so little time in which to do 
it. The remainder of his-life, which he 
shared with a devoted wife and a few 
friends, Inness pre-eminently among them, 
he gave to the study of nature, finding 
companionship all along in the nature-poet, 
Wordsworth. ‘Throughout his life he was 
a student, and when he was conscious that 
the end was drawing near (it came in 


1892), he would exclaim: ‘‘ Had I but 
five years more in which to paint, even one 
year, [ think I could do the thing I long 
to.” 


His course, like Inness’,.was from anal- 


-ysis to synthesis. The earlier pictures are 
marvels of precise mastery of characteriza- 
tion, By degrees they become broader, 
simpler, more single-minded, or shall I call 
it single-hearted? For their emotional 
quality increased until they become the in- 
tense expression of a mood,—the artist’s 
own feeling, interpreted through nature. 
And the mood grows to be one of absorb- 
ing love and lovableness, frequent with 
sadness, musical lyrics in a minor key. 

In great contrast to the tenderly plain- 
tive lyricism of Wyant, to the brilliant im- 
provisation of Inness, was the serious, 
searching, profound meaningfulness of Ho- 
mer Martin. To his friends at the club 
he was aman ‘‘ of infinite jest’’ ; when he 
went with them a-sketching, he, while they 
drew conscientiously, would lie prone upon 
the ground, smoking, apparently lost in 
revery, really buried in contemplation and 
absorbing the gist of the landscape. 

Martin was born at Albany, N. Y., in 
1836. Except for a short period of teach- 
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ing from William Hart, he was self-in- 
structed, his early work following the 
manner of the ‘‘ Hudson River School,’’ 
though showing already more feeling for 
color and expression. It was when he 
went abroad and became acquainted with 
the work of the Barbizon artists, that dur- 
ing a stay of some years in Normandy he 
gradually developed the power that was 
within him. ‘The pictures of his maturity, 
from about 1879 to his death in 1897, 
represent the most impressive work in 
landscape that American art has yet pro- 
duced. 

The story of his development is partly 
similar to what we have noted in the case 
of Inness and Wyant,—a progress toward 
synthesis and expression. ‘The difference 
is the result of the individual characteristics 
of Martin himself. As they appear in his 
pictures, they may be summed up in the 
phrase ‘‘ compressed force.’’ While his 
coloring is rich, he shows a preference for 
sober tints, dull browns, and greens, and 
drabs, woven into a great harmony. In 
the ‘‘Sun Worshippers,’’ for example, the 
foreground is of dull sand and tussets of 
grass ; the trees stand dark against the 
sunset sky; only in the last is there a 
wealth of color. The strange shapes of the 
trees, their stunted stems and twisted arms 
bent over in one direction by the rigor of 
prevailing winds, suggested the title, which 
has a touch of pleasantry in it, but a still 
stronger one of sadness,—a contrast be- 
tween the splendor of the sky and the 
cramped, thwarted conditions upon earth. 
It is in its way an allegory of the artist’s 
dream of what he longs to do and the sense 
of impotence that sometimes 
him. But this idea may very likely have 
been only an afterthought, the original 
attraction of the scene to his imagination 
consisting in its grave, serious suggestion. 
For, over and over again, this quality 
seems to influence him in his choice of 
subject. His ‘‘Old Normandy Church,”’ 
‘¢Sand-Dunes of Lake Ontario,’’ ‘The 
Mussel Gatherers,’’ his masterpiece, 
‘¢ Westchester Hills,’’ and many other pic- 
tures that one could name, are either tuned 
to the minor key or full of solemnity. They 
do not attract the eye of the careless ob- 
server ; it is only when you study them and 
take their spirit into your own that you 
hecome aware of their power to move you, 
somewhat as the stillness of a cathedral may. 
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‘This fundamental character is again a 
distinction of Winslow Homer's finest 
work. ‘There is the further one, that he 
has risen to the highest position in contem- 
porary American painting independently 
of foreign influence. His career has been 
in a peculiar sense a progress of self-devel- 
opment. The guiding principle of it has 
always been a vivid interest in the actuali- 
ties of things, and, as his experience deep- 
ened, a clearer comprehension of realities. 

3orn in Boston, in 1836, he started life 
as a lithographer’s apprentice. After he 
had gained some mastery with the pencil, 
he free-lanced it for a time, and during the 
war gained some reputation by his pictures 
of returning soldiers. It was not until 
1884 that his ‘* Life Line’’ appeared, rep- 
resenting the rescue from a wreck, and 
some other pictures in which the sea was 
the background of the incident. He had 


at last found a motive that was to bring out 
the best in him. 

From this time onward the ocean and 
the lives of the fisher folk became his chief 
study; the rude, strong life entered into 
him, his work broadened and grew strong- 
er, he painted with increasing freedom and 


assurance, and the expression in his pic- 
tures deepened. Then followed such pic- 
tures of power as ‘‘ All’s Well,” ‘* Watch- 
ing the Tempest,’’ ‘‘ West Wind,’’ ‘‘ Eight 
3ells,’’ in which he is no longer interested 
in the merely characteristic or dramatic, 
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but has reached down into the realities of 
the lives of the dwellers by the ocean. He 
had now. permanently established his 
studio on a rocky projection near Scarboro, 
Maine, where he has continued to live the 
life of a recluse, devoted to his art. And 
as he got beyond appearances to realities, 
in the case of the fisher folk, so by degrees 
the ocean has become to him no longer 
merely a background of their lives, it be- 
came part of their realities, and in time he 
learned to know the realities of the ocean 
itself{—the force and grandeur and terri- 
bleness embodied in its appearances. With 
growth of comprehension and deeper 
strength of motive came fuller ssurance, 
breadth, and power of technique, until his 
pictures of the ocean represent the most 
original note in modern American paint- 
ing. Indeed in their mingling of a subtle 
feeling for color with a certain crudity in 
obtaining effects and immense force of ex- 
pression, there is something, perhaps, more 
truly American in character than can be 
found elsewhere in our art. 

The main purpose of my chapter has 
been to make clear the changes which re- 
sulted from the influences gained abroad 
by a few men of unusually striking individ- 
uality. The next phase of the story is the 
exodus of many students to Europe;—the 
gradual growth of a much higher average 
of technical attainment, possibly withow: 
any corresponding increase of originality. 
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‘Speaking of property, where's the teapot?” 


THE PURSUIT 


OF A TEAPOT 


By Arthur Train 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


WEP AHTE Hon. Silas Appleboy, 
ele ©) President of the Iron and 

3 Cotton-Wool Bank, had, in 

his zeal to set a good ex- 
ample to his fellow-citizens, 
SY caused the arrest of his cook 
for stealing the family teapot. She had been 
caught by her master 77 flagrante delicto, 
in the very act of pawning the stolen article, 
had confessed her guilt to the police, had 
signed a statement to the same effect in 
the Magistrate’s Court, and had there 
waived examination of the witnesses against 
her, yet she had, nevertheless, after retain- 
ing the services of a shrewd criminal 
attorney, entered a plea of mot guilty to 
the indictment against her for grand lar- 
ceny, had secured bail and had therefore 
been released from custody, had succeeded 
in preventing the case coming to trial for 
some five months by the invention of 
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various excuses for adjournment, and had 
finally escaped from the clutches of the law 
by simply taking a steamer back to Queens- 
town. Let us take up the narrative at the 
point where the Judge has declared Maria’ s 
bail-bond forfeited by her non-appearance 
for trial. 

Mr. Appleboy makes his way from the 
court-room to the corridor of the Criminal 
Courts Building a sadder, wiser and more 
chastened member of society. He now 
has personal knowledge of the way in 
which our criminal statutes are enforced 
and some idea of the administration of 
criminal justice in general in New York 
City. He has been dragged down to the 
Criminal Courts Building, to the District 
Attorney’s office, the Grand Jury room, 
and the General Sessions not less than a 
dozen times, and he now takes a solemn 
vow that never, if he can possibly avoid it, 
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‘The small boys pass com- 


ments upon his appearance. 


will he be prevailed upon to go there again. 

Our defeated hero on reaching home 
finds Mrs. Appleboy waiting luncheon for 
him. , 

‘‘Well, Silas,’’ she inquires, ‘‘ has that 
woman been convicted at last ?’’ 

Her husband laughs somewhat shame- 
facedly. 

‘*No, I’m afraid she has gotten the best 
of us,’’ he replies, unfolding his napkin 
and beaming pleasantly upon his better 
half. ‘*The fact is that she has skipped 
her bail,—gone back to Ireland.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ returns Mrs. Appleboy. 
‘*Do you mean to say that that woman 
has been allowed to get away after you 
have been doing nothing apparently for 
the last six months but spend your time in 
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those miserable court-rooms down here? 
It’s outrageous !”’ 

**Oh, you can’t help that,’’ he replies, 
‘*so long as prisoners are admitted to bail 
they have the sacred privilege, guaranteed 
under our Constitution, of running away.”’ 

** Rubbish !’’ exclaims the lady. 

‘*And do you know,’’ continues Apple- 
boy, ‘‘it really is a tremendous relief to 
feel that I shall not have to take the wit- 
ness stand and be cross-examined as to my 
past career by some miserable little shyster 
lawyer from the Tombs.’’ 

** Why Silas,’’ interrupts his wife sharply, 
‘‘what have you been doing that you are 
ashamed to tell of?’ 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean that,’’ he adds 
hastily, ‘but they ask such embarrassing 
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questions ; I might have to tell how much 
property I own, and then the tax collector 
would get after us.’’ 

«« Speaking of property,’’ continues Mrs. 
Appleboy, ‘‘ where’s the teapot ?”’ 

Appleboy gazes at her blankly. In the 
excitement attendant upon Maria’s non- 
appearance in the court-room, the family 
heirloom had completely escaped his mind. 

‘« I forgot all about it,’’ confesses Apple- 
boy. 

«¢ Silas!’’ cries his wife. ‘‘ I should think 
that after all your experiences you would 
have had sense enough not to leave the 
Criminal Courts Building without bringing 
that teapot with you. How do you know 
Maria hasn’t taken it with her to Ireland ?’’ 

‘¢Qh, I’m sure she hasn’t,’’ answers 
her husband; ‘‘it’s down at the police 
station; they tagged it, you know, and left 
it in the custody of the sergeant.’’ 

‘*Well, hurry through your dinner,’’ 
commands his wife, ‘‘ and go right down 
and get it. Iam surprised at you!” 

Appleboy skips his usual demi-tasse and 
fragrant obsequio, the result of which omis- 
sion to leave him but half. satis- 
fied and with a feeling of incipient indi- 
gestion, and betakes himself as fast as pos- 
sible to the police station, where he has 
last seen the teapot. Now the police sta- 
tion, as is a way with police stations, is 
located without any reference whatever to 
the conveniences of transportation, hence 
Vestryman Appleboy is obliged to walk some 
ten or twelve blocks toward the river after 
a heavy meal, and reaches his destination 
very much out of breath and ina distinctly 
ill humor. To his surprise the doorkeeper 
at once recalls him. 

** How are you, Mr. Appleboy ? Come 
right in,’’ says that functionary in greet- 
ing. 

‘‘How do you do?’’ responds Apple- 
boy. ‘I have come to get my teapot.’’ 

‘* Ask the sergeant about it,’’ directs 
the doorman. 

So Appleboy makes his way to the desk, 
where he is again recognized, this time by 
the sergeant on duty. 

‘Well, Mr. Appleboy,’’ remarks the 
sergeant, ‘‘what became of that cook of 
yours? She was a bad one! I hope they 
convicted her.’’ 

‘** They did not,’’ replies Mr. Appleboy, 
“‘they didn’t even get a chance at her: 
she got away.’’ 


’ 
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‘* Jumped ?’’ inquires the sergeant with 
a grin. 

‘* That’s what she did,’’ acknowledges 
Appleboy, ‘‘ after she had kept me chasing 
up and down for nearly six months. ’ 

‘¢ Oh, she was a sly one,’’ answers the 
sergeant sympathetically. ‘A little vaca- 
tion up the river would have ‘done her 
good.’’ 

‘*T suppose there’s no objection to my 
having the teapot back, is there ?’’ 

‘*Sure not,’’ answers the sergeant 
‘It’s yours, ain’t it? Of course you can 
have it back,’’ 

‘*Do you mind letting me 
then?’’ asks Appleboy. 

‘Oh, we haven’t got your teapot,’’ ex- 
exclaims the sergeant. ‘‘‘That was handed 
over to the property clerk at Police Head 
quarters. I suppose when the case was 
set for trial the pot was sent down to 
the District Attorney’s office; he’s proba 
bly got it locked up in his safe,—I mean 
whatever assistant was going to try the 
case,’”’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ says Mr. Appleboy; ‘ot 
course, I assumed it was right here, where 
I saw it last. What would you advise me 
to do?”’ 


} 


have it 


‘‘ Better go right down and see the 
Assistant District Attorney,’’ says the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Skipped her bail, did she? 


Well, that’s a pretty good one, too!’’ 
Although it is now three o’clock, Mr. 
Appleboy goes to the nearest elevated sta- 
tion and takes the train down-town. ‘This 
occupies about half an hour. He gets off 
at the corner of Franklin Street and walks 
to the Criminal Courts Building. He is 
now thoroughly familiar with this lugubri- 
ous locality and finds the elevator without 
difficulty, ascending in the usual odorifer-* 
ous company to the floor upon which Mr. 
Smith, the Assistant District Attorney, has 
his office. Mr. Smith’s door, however, is 
locked, and inquiry from a deaf attendant 
in a neighboring corridor elicits the fact 
that the assistant is engaged in trying a 
murder case in Part IV of the General 
Sessions. Smith was the first assistant to 
have charge of Mr. Appleboy’s case; later 
it passed into the hands of one Jones, upon 
the floor below, who was about to try 
Maria when relieved from the necessity of 
so doing by her unexpected disappearance. 
Appleboy now bethinks him of this latter 
gentleman and forthwith descends to the 
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next tier of offices, but there he finds to 
his chagrin that Jones also is trying a case. 

Determined not to be thwarted by any 
such trifling matter, our hero takes the 
elevator to the second floor of the building, 
upon which the court-rooms are located. 
He first applies to Part I. The superan- 
nuated attendant at the door eyes him 
sharply, asks him for asubpcena, and upon 
his failure to produce it denies him admit- 
tance. Appleboy, naturally indignant, in- 
quires the reason. ‘The watchdog at the 
door brusquely replies that persons having 
no business in the court-room are not per- 
mitted to enter. 

‘* But I want to speak to Mr. Jones.’’ 

‘« Well, he can’t see you now, anyhow,’’ 
replies the doorkeeper. ‘It won’t do you 
a particle of good to goin; he’s right in 
the middle of summing up the case to the 
jury.’’ 

This seems a sufficient excuse, even to 
our much annoyed old gentleman, and he 
thereupon makes his way to the court- 
room in which he has been informed that 
Jones is disporting himself. Here he 
makes a second attempt to secure admis- 
sion. On this occasion there is not even 
the question of a subpcena. No one can be 
admitted, because the Judge is ‘‘ charging 
the jury.’’ The answer is definite and final. 

The doorkeeper, however, is a good- 
natured, genial, warm-hearted Irishman, 
and notes with some sympathy the disap- 
pointment and chagrin of the weary little 
old man. Appleboy observes the benig- 
nity of the other’s expression and tenders 
a cigar,—not what is commonly known 
about the building as a ‘‘ cigar’ (six for 
a quarter) or even a ‘‘good cigar’’ (a 
ten-center), but a bang-up, A-1, twenty- 
five cent Havana, with a gorgeous coat of 
many colors. Being very tired he lights 
another for himself. 
amicably. 

It now develops that the doorkeeper 
not only remembers Appleboy, but the 
case and the teapot, and, finally having 
become conversant with the entire situa- 
tion, he pronounces judgment, namely, 
that Mr. Appleboy will find the teapot at 
the property clerk’s office at Police Head- 
quarters ; that while it is possible that it 
might remain in the custody of one of the 
assistants, or in charge of the property clerk, 
attached to the District Attorney’s office, 
it is very unlikely that such is the case, 


The two converse 
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since the defendant was never placed on 
trial. He therefore advises Mr. Appleboy 
to return with all haste to 300 Mulberry 
Street and secure the return of his prop 
erty from the person there having it in 
charge. Appleboy is very much pleased ; 
he begins to regard himself as quite a 
‘*mixer,’’ while for a brief moment visions 
of running for Mayor or perhaps for Alder- 
man hover in his mind, and after present- 
ing the doorkeeper with a couple more 
Havanas, he makes his way out of the 
building upon the Centre Street side. 

Appleboy supposes, as is not unnatural, 
that Police Headquarters must be some- 
where in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Criminal Courts Building. A laborer, 
in response to his question, waves his hand 
in a northerly direction, and Appleboy sets 
out, traversing what seems to him to 
be an interminable distance. Everyone 
whom he addresses states that Headquar- 
ters is just a block or two farther on. 
Soon he finds himself on Mulberry Street ; 
swarms of little children congregate upon 
the sidewalk and pass comments upon his 
appearance ; Italian ladies in faded negligée 
look down upon him from upper windows ; 
bunches of macaroni in a half solidified 
condition stream from frame-works erected 
in the areas, and Appleboy shudders as he 
thinks of the germs wafted down the side 
streets and from the open windows of the 
tenements which must, as he believes, col- 
lect and form a thick crust upon the sur- 
face of this unattractive variety of nutri- 
ment. From time to time he crosses the 
street for the purpose of avoiding a fight 
between small boys or a group of children 
dancing around an organ ; occasionally he 
is obliged to walk in the middle of the 
street itself. After twenty minutes he 
comes in sight of an inhospitable-looking 
structure, which, he is informed by the 
peanut seller upon the corner, is that for 
which he seeks. 

‘*Polica Headquarta!’’ chatters the 
Italian and grins ; he knows well enough 
what it is, and ‘‘many there be that go 
in thereat.’’ 

Appleboy crosses the street and ascends 
the steps, meeting as he does so a squad 
of policemen who bang open the door and 
come marching down in pairs. He shrinks 
to one side, and then timidly makes his 
entry. An officer in the hall inquires his 


business. 
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‘*] desire to see the property clerk,’’ 
says Mr. Appleboy, ‘‘and to secure the 
return of a teapot which was stolen from 
me. ’’ 

‘¢The property clerk’s office closes at 
four o’clock,’’ says the officer, ‘*you’ll 
have to come to-morrow morning, at nine.’’ 

Appleboy is disgusted ; he has spent 
what is practically an entire afternoon in 
the pursuit of his teapot, and has accom- 
phshed nothing. 

‘*It’s outrageous, ’”’ | 
of a public office 
closing at four o’ clock 
in the afternoon ! 
What do these fel- 
lows do, I would like 
to know, to earn their 
salary ? Nine to four, 
—pooh! Why it 
isn’t half a day’s 
work.’’ 

The officer has 
turned on his heel 
and walks slowly 
away, leaving Mr. 
Appleboy fuming by 
the door. The cor- 
ridor is musty and 
dark, its stone flag- 
ging worn by the 
tread of millions of 
heavily -booted feet. 
Poor old Mr. Apple- 
boy is very tired; the 
dingy windows, the 
gloomy corridor, the 
unsympathetic —__po- 
liceman, the noise 
and smells of the 
Italian quarter, the 
weary trip to the Dis 
trict Attorney’s office 
house have brought 
verge of tears. He 
home and tell his wife 
plished nothing, —he not even seex 
the teapot. Feeling like a very small boy, 
Appleboy pushes open the door and passes 
out upon Mulberry Street. No one no- 
tices him; in this official world a bank 
president is but a unit among the countless 
multitudes of the public. He stumbles 
into a Subway train, seeks sanctuary in his 
club and takes a Turkish bath. 

Let us pass over the painful scene upon 
the return of Appleboy teapotless. His 
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lady is hardly to be blamed for showing 
irritation over her husband’s failure 
recover that interesting relic and 
able domestic adjunct. She knows she 
could have done much better herself. At 
any rate she would not now calmly re 
turn home from the court with the humil- 
iating admission that the prisoner 
escaped and that the teapot has disap- 
peared. Things are very unpleasant that 
evening, and no suggestion on the part of 
Appleboy that they go tothe theater or the 
opera I 


to 


valu 


nas 


will | 
smile over th 

tures of his 
spouse. 

The next morning 
Mr. Appleboy is up 
betimes. He 
not wait for his 
to come wn to 
break fast, l pours 
himself a cup of 
fee and 
roll at the sidel 
\ quarter to 
finds him at 
Headquarters. In 
the clear morning 
sunshine the 
ing does not look so 
repellant and 
up the steps, 
open the 
avoiding 
sary of the afternoon 
before, saunters non 
chalantly down the 
corridor until he sees 
and returns to the a small 
stra top of a couple 

steps be 
legend, ‘* Property Clerk’s Office 

rhe property clerk, whoever he is, 
ready there. Appleboy finds himself in a 
small room divided by a wire grating; this has 
a small opening through which he is obliged 
to converse with the official in charge. 

‘*T have come to get a teapot which was 
stolen from me,’’ explains Appleboy 

‘¢What is the state of the case ?’’ 
quires the property clerk. 

‘*The thief has forfeited his, | 
her, bail,’’ replies our hero. 

‘* What was her name ?’’ 

‘* Maria Holohan.’’ 

‘* When did she steal the teapot ?’’ 
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‘«Last June.”’ 

‘‘ Where did you last see this teapot ?’’ 
asks the clerk. 

‘At the station house, with a tag on 
it,’’ Appleboy replies. 

‘¢Well, what makes you think we have 
it ?’’ asks the clerk. 

‘«Why, the policeman down at the court- 
room told me that you kept all the prop- 
erty which was retained as evidence,’’ 
answers Appleboy. 

The clerk rapidly turns over the leaves 
in a large book. Evidently he finds what 
he is looking for and, nodding, answers: 
‘< Well, here’s the record of the case. One 
silver teapot, value five hundred dollars. 
Officer making arrest, Patrick McGinnis. 
Prisoner’s name, Maria Holohan. Claim- 
ant’s name, Silas Appleboy. ‘That’s you, 
is it? Stolen property, teapot. Held for 
evidence, yes. ‘There you are, and you 
say now she skipped her bail ?’’ 

‘« Certainly,’’ answers Appleboy. 

‘And you want the teapot ?”’ 

‘Of course I do,’’ answers Appleboy. 

‘‘Well, first you have to get an order 
from the court to that effect,’’ says the 
clerk. 

Appleboy almost loses his temper. Has 
he got to make another trip down to that 
miserable Criminal Courts Building ? 

‘Look here,’’ he exclaims rather angri- 
ly, ‘‘ what is the sense of all this red tape? 
The case is over, I own the teapot,—why 
don’t you give it to me and be done with 
| ot 

The clerk smiles,—a trifle condescend- 
ingly, thinks Appleboy. 

‘“My dear sir,’’ he says, ‘‘are you 
aware that I have no means of knowing 
that you are the Silas Appleboy who owns 
this teapot, except your own say so?’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that enough?’’ shouts Apple- 
boy. ‘ 

‘*It ought to be,’’ responds the clerk, 
‘but sometimes it isn’t. I don’t even 
know that the woman has skipped her 
bail.’?’ 

Appleboy begins to see the force of the 
clerk’s argument. 

‘*T never imagined that a gentleman 
would be tossed about from pillar to post, 
as I have been since I lost that teapot. 
What is it you say I must do, get an order 
from the Mayor ?’’ 


**No, no,—the Judge,’’ answers the 
clerk. 
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‘* How shall I get it ?’’ inquires Apple 
boy rather huffily. 

‘¢ Oh, ask the Assistant District Attor- 
ney; he will probably get it for you.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ says Appleboy stiffly, 
and marches out. ‘This time he takes the 
Subway to Canal Street, reaching the 
Criminal Courts Building a few moments 
after nine. Much to his surprise Mr. 
Smith is already down at his office hard at 
work, 

‘*Ah, Mr. Appleboy, good morning to 
you,’’ he exclaims. 

‘* How are you, Mr, Smith ?’’ responds 
Appleboy. ‘‘I have come after that con- 
founded teapot.’’ 


“‘Oh, the one your cook stole. I re- 
member it well. Where is it?’’ 
‘*At Police Headquarters,’’ responds 


Appleboy, ‘‘and they want me to get an 
order from some Judge or something be- 
fore they will give it up to me.”’ 

‘«That’s easily managed,’ responds the 
assistant, ‘* but you have to get a waiver 
from this office of any claim that we may 
have upon the teapot as evidence. There 
is a regular printed blank. I think, inas- 
much as Jones was actually going to try” 
the case when Maria skipped her bail, that 
he had better fill it out. After you get it, 
come back here and I'll make the applica- 
tion for you.”’ 

Appleboy begins to feel better. Here is 
some one that knows his business. He 
lights a cigar and descends to the next 
floor, where he finds his old friend Jones. 
Jones is quite ready to give the desired 
waiver, and selects one from a pigeon-hole 
in his desk. He fills it out to read as fol- 
lows: 


New York, October 7, 1905. 

District Attorney's Office, 

County of New York. 
The People of the 
State of New York on 
the complaint of 
Silas Appleboy 
against 

Maria Holohan, 





For Grand Larceny 
in the First Degree. 





This office has no further use for the prop- 
erty taken from the defendant in this case, 
and now in the possession of the Property 
Clerk of the Police Department. No objec- 
tion is therefore made by me to its delivery to 
any person who proves to your satisfaction 
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his right to the possession of the same,—one 
silver teapot. 
A. Birp FOWLER, 
District Attorney. 
Per William Jones, D. A. D. A. 
To the Property Clerk of the Police Depart- 
ment, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York. 


‘¢Now we'll go down and see if the 
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not she stole your teapot has really not 
been decided at all.’’ 

‘The wicked flee—!’? murmurs Apple- 
boy in his most approved Friday evening 
manner. 

They take the elevator down to the sec- 
ond floor, and make their way to that 
part of the Sessions upon whose calendar 
Maria’s case appeared at the time she 


‘‘ Another for yourself.” 


Judge will give us an order,’’ says Jones. 
‘¢ Why, is there any doubt about it ?’’ 
inquires Appleboy, fearful that perhaps 
after all he is going to lose his teapot. 
‘*Tt all depends on circumstances,’’ an- 


swers Jones. ‘‘Some of the Judges are 
perfectly willing to give orders while others 
are not. You see the trouble in your 
case is that the woman has never been 
tried, so that the question of whether or 


forfeited her bail. A trial is going on, 
and a pompous little lawyer is cr 
ining a stout lady who weeps and laughs 
hysterically by turns. As the lawyer pauses 
for breath Mr. Jones arises and addresses 
the court. 

‘¢ May it please your Honor, in the case 
of the People against Maria Holohan, 
charged with grand larceny, whose bail was 
forfeited before your Honor about a week 
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ago, I desire to apply for an order direct- 
ing the property clerk at Police Headquar- 
ters to turn over the property, namely a 
silver teapot, to the complainant, who is 
here in court.’’ 

‘But the case has never been tried, 
you say, Mr. Jones,’’ objects His Honor. 

‘« That is all very true,’’ returns the 
assistant, ‘* but the woman has run away, 
her bail has been forfeited, and judgment 
entered and satisfied.’’ 

‘« Supposing, however, she were captured 
and brought back and tried, how do I 
know but that the jury might acquit her? 
And they might acquit her on the specific 
ground that the teapot belonged to her, 
and not to the complainant. I should then 
be in the position of having directed its 
return to a person to whom it did not be- 
long.’’ 

‘¢Of course what your Honor says is 
entirely correct,’’ answers Jones, ‘‘ but 
it is very unlikely that we shall ever hear 
of the case again.’’ 

‘*T don’t know about that,’’ answers the 
Judge. ‘‘ Your office might become sud- 
denly extremely energetic and try to extra- 
dite her.’’ 

‘*Weil, it seems very hard on Mr. 
Appleboy,’’ responds Jones, 

‘* Of course it’s hard ; he has my entire 
sympathy,’’ replies the Judge, ‘‘but I 
cannot take the responsibility of deciding 
who owns property in a case which has not 
been tried. I am not here for that pur- 
pose. Let him take the proper legal steps 
to secure the return of his property in the 
Civil Courts.”’ 

Appleboy, who has understood very 
little of this colloquy, but who supposes 
that, apparently, for some entirely insuffi- 
cient reason, the Judge is trying to block 
his efforts to secure the return of his prop- 
erty, suddenly jumps to’ his feet and 
shouts :— 

‘‘ Look here, your Honor, I would like 
to have a word about this, if I may ! That 
teapot of mine was stolen last June; I 
caught my cook in the very act of selling 
it to a pawnbroker ; I had her arrested on 
the spot; she admitted her crime, and 
acknowledged her guilt in the Police 
Court. My teapot is tagged and locked 
up in a room at Police Headquarters, and 
they won’t give it to me unless your Honor 
will grant an order directing them to do 
so. Kindly tell me what I am to do?’”’ 


The crowd in the court-room titters and 
the court attendant raps loudly with a 
paper weight on the oaken railing for si- 
lence. The Judge regards Mr. Appleboy 
good-naturedly. 

‘*T am very sorry you have had so much 
trouble. My position in the matter simply 
is that I cannot personally take the re- 
sponsibility of deciding to whom. this 
property belongs, particularly when no 
jury has ever passed upon the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant. I shall be 
very glad, however, to approve any cer- 
tificate which the District Attorney may 
choose to give you stating that he has no 
further need or use for the property.’’ 

Appleboy brightens. 

‘Your Honor,’’ says he, ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
has already given me such a certificate, and 
I shall be much obliged to you if you will 
approve it.’’ 

Jones hands it to the Judge, who writes 
the word ‘‘ Approved’’ upon it, then re- 
turns it to the assistant. 

‘* You will observe,’’ says his Honor, 
‘<that all I do in the matter is to approve 
the statement of the District Attorney that 
he makes no objection to the delivery of 
the property to any person who proves to 
the satisfaction of the property clerk his 
right to the possession of the same. My 
approval really does not amount to any- 
thing at all: I cannot grant you a court 
order. I am aware that several of my 
associates might do so under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, but I personally do not 
care to assume any such responsibility. 
Proceed with the case on trial.’’ 

Out in the corridor Appleboy inquires 
anxiously of Jones how on earth he is 
going to prove to the satisfaction of the 
property clerk his right to the possession 
of the teapot. 

‘*Qh you won’t have any difficulty at 
all,’’ says Jones ; ‘‘ this certificate from us 
and the Judge’s O. K. on it is equivalent 
to a court order, even if it is not one tech- 
nically.’’ 

‘‘I don’t know,’’ answers Appleboy, 
doubtfully, ‘‘this paper seems to leave it 
up to me to persuade the intelligence of 
the property clerk.’’ 

‘‘You won’t have any trouble,’’ laughs 
the assistant. ‘‘Good-by.’’ 


Mr. Appleboy leaves the building once 
more, and again takes the Subway to 
Police Headquarters. 
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‘*Back again ?’’ inquires the property 
clerk, pleasantly. 

‘*T have a certificate from the District 
\ttorney, approved by the Judge, giving 
you permission to return the teapot to 
me,’’? says Appleboy, shoving the paper 
through the wicket. 

The clerk takes it. 

‘¢This isn’t a court order,’’ says he. 
‘« Still, if the woman has skipped her bail 
and the judgment has been satisfied, I 
guess we can take a chance and let you 
have your teapot, provided of course you 
are properly identified. You see, so far as 
we know, you may have picked this certifi- 
cate up on the street. The thing for you 
to do is to get hold of the officer who 
made the arrest, and who knows all about 
the case, and have him identify you.’’ 

‘¢ How shall I do that?’’ asks Apple- 
boy, very much irritated. ‘*I don’t know 
where he is; I can’t go chasing all over 
the City of New York after police officers ; 
I’m sick of this whole business ; you know 
perfectly well I am Silas Appleboy, else I 
shouldn’t have this paper, and I shouldn’t 
be around here trying to get that teapot.’’ 

‘* Don’t be too sure about that,’’ replies 
the property clerk. ‘‘ We have had three 
women here at the same time claiming the 
same pair of diamond earrings, and each 
woman looked absolutely respectable. One 
of them came in a carriage with a footman. 
We found out afterwards that the earrings 
belonged to an entirely different person.’’ 

Appleboy loses all patience. Just ashe 
is about to place his hands upon the 
teapot, presto, it vanishes. ‘Two Italians 
and a Chinaman, escorted by an officer, 
now elbow past Appleboy, who disconso- 
lately gives them place., He is ‘‘ up against 
it’? again; there is no help for it ; rules 
are rules and the law is the law. How 
now to find Patrick, the officer! He be 
gins to wish he had been nicer to Patrick ; 
—if he had been a little more liberal in 
the way of cigars at the time the teapot was 
stolen, things might have been very much 
easier for him now. He utters an impre- 
cation under his breath against all police- 
men and police red tape. Grinding his 
teeth, he goes to the nearest telephone 
booth and asks to be connected with the 
precinct to which Patrick is attached. The 
operator refers him to 3100 Spring, 
namely, Headquarters,—but there he is 
informed that private citizens may not be 
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connected. He hangs up the receiver with 
something almost like an 
Vestryman-Appleboy! Let us not be too 
hard upon him. 

It is now half-past eleven o'clock. He 
takes the car uptown and returns to the 
station house, but the Sergeant informs 
him that Patrick is down in the Criminal 


oath. Poor 


Courts Building as a witness in a burglary 
case. This is the last straw. Frenzied, 
he rushes from the station house, takes 
another car and sits tensely until once 


more he is at the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing. Fortunately he has had the fore- 
thought to inquire of the Sergeant to 
which of the four parts of General Ses 
sions Patrick has been subpoenaed, and 
he now finds that it is the same court 
room at the door of which presid 5 
friend of the day before. 


J 


The do« rke eper 


greets him genially, and in response to 
Appleboy’s inquiries replies, sure, tha 
he knows Pat McGinnis ;—that Pat has 
been there all the morning, but ; just 
stepped out over to Tom Foley’s saloon. 
Although Appleboy has not been inside 
the portals of such a place since was 
nineteen years old, he frantically lires 
its direction, and, fearful Jest he lose the 
object of his search, dashes a the 


street to the corner bar-room. 
The little old gentleman with t hit 
ing silk hat sticks his head timidly 


rough 


the door and observes Patrick at the end 
of the bar crooking his elbow in the cus 
tomary manner. He draws an inspiration 
from the sight ; with a bland smile he steps 
up to the bar himself, slaps the officer 
familiarly on the back and, pulling off his 
vloves, remarks, ‘‘ Well Pat, old boy, how 
do you feel? have another on m« 

Patrick gazes at him open-t theds 
Can this be the stiff, litthe old bank presi 
dent he knew six months ago? But there 


can be no question as to Appleboy’s in- 
tention when he hears the latter 
‘‘two rye high-balls avd another-foi 
yourself,’’ of the astonished barkeeper 
Appleboy toasts Patrick, 
Appleboy. Patrick produces cigars ; Ap- 
pleboy replaces them with others, larger 
and thicker than any seen at Foley 

‘‘By the way,’’ says Appleboy, 
up to Police Headquarters with me, will 
you, Pat? Now that I happen to be down 
this way, I might as well take that teapot 
home with me, don’t you know. 


Patrick toasts 


* step 


a 
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‘«Sure,’’ says Pat, ‘‘ court’s adjourned 
by this time, and I can get back by two 
o’ clock, all right.’’ ' 

The best of friends, they go up in the 
Subway together to Police Headquarters. 
With a bold front and fearless eye Apple- 
boy enters the office of the property clerk, 
produces his certificate from the District 
Attorney, and demands his teapot. 

‘« This officer will identify me,’’ says he. 

‘‘Shure I indentify him,’’ announces 
Pat. 

‘The clerk takes the certificate, opens the 
record book and, with a rubber stamp, 
enters on the back of the original report 
the words: 

‘« Identified by the officer as owner of 
the property. ”’ 

‘Write your name there,’’ says he to 
Patrick, and McGinnis laboriously scrawls 
his name between the lines. 

The clerk now disappears into an adjoin- 
ing room, presently returning with an object 
about the size of a football, wrapped in 
coarse paper, tied with a multitude of 
strings and bearing a tag. 

‘* Here you are, sir,’’ says he, opening 
the door in the wire grating and passing 
the football to Appleboy, whose heart beats 
wildly. 

The clerk then stamps the words ‘* De- 








“Tam very sorry you have had so much trouble.’ 
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livered on identification of officer’’ upon 
his record book, closes the same with a 
slam and turns aside to other more impor- 
tant business. How simple it all is when 
you once know how to do it. 

‘* Easy, ain’t it ?’? remarked Pat. 

‘* Easy as rolling off a log,’’ returns Ap 
pleboy with a grim smile. 

They shake hands cordially and part. 

On the way uptown Appleboy happens 
to take a seat beside a face which seems 
familiar, and discovers that it is that of the 
Judge to whom he has spoken in the Gen- 
eral Sessions. They converse affably, the 
Judge desiring to know if Appleboy has 
secured his teapot, to which Appleboy re- 
plies that he has done so without difficulty. 
They near Forty-second Street, the Judge 
gets up, shakes hands with Mr. Appleboy 
and, as he is about to start toward the 
door of the car, remarks: ‘‘ I suppose you 
know, sir, that a hundred years ago they 
hung people for stealing anything worth 
more than a shilling ?’’ 

‘* Ah, did they ?’’ said Appleboy, greatly 
interested. 

‘*’They certainly did,’’ replies his Honor 
cheerfully. ‘* Good-night.’’ 

Mr. Appleboy, hugging a noseless tea- 
pot to his bosom, mutters to himself: ‘J 
wish they hung ’em now!’’ 
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EXPERIMENT IN POVERTY 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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HE Honorable Reginald 
| Winthrep folded the 
| morning paper and pro- 
| ceeded for the fourth 
| time to examine his 
| Russia leather pocket- 
| book. Itscontents gain- 
| said its luxurious ex- 
terior, a solitary two- 
dollar bill resting in 
i lonely state in one of the 
compartments, 

It was a momentous 
question the Honorable 
Reginald was called on 
to decide that morning, 
—nothing less than the 
choice between break- 
fast and no _ breakfast. 
Should he cable home for money, and go 
hungry until he got it, or should he see the 
thing through ? Possibly a keen appetite had 
as much to do with the decision as his native 
British imability to acknowledge himself 
beaten. Be that as it may, the Honorable 
Reginald, as he rose from the park bench 
and buttoned his ulster, was of a most un- 
Christian frame of mind. He was inclined 
to blame Jack Mellor for it all, Jack having 
maintained that in his home city of New 
York a man who really wanted employment 
could have dozens of opportunities. He 
remembered, however, with considerable 
satisfaction, that he had told Jack precisely 
the same thing about London, and he 
wondered grimly if Jack had had as little 
foundation for the statement as he. Pos- 
sibly Jack, at this precise moment, was in 
the same quandary as himself. They had 
been a pair of fools, he told himself. To 
bind themselves to such an agreement for 
even four weeks would have been asinine, 
but three months,— it was suicidal ! 
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His misanthropy vanished with his 
breakfast, and the world looked brighter 
as he started out again, although he felt 
that the twenty-five cent tip to the waitress 


had been an extravagance beyond his 
means. Across the street a card in a win 


dow announced that an elevator man was 
wanted. Winthrop crossed and went in. 
The day’s rush had not commenced; back 
of the counter a row of pretty shop girls 
looked at him curiously, and, feeling out of 
his element, he walked self-consciously 
back to where the elevator shafts rose be 
hind an imposing screen of brass and 
fret-work, 

As the next cage came into view, Win 
throp stepped in mechanically, and, seat 
ing himself on the leather divan, watched 
the boy as they rose from floor to floor 

‘‘ Twelfth floor,’’ said the boy. ‘* Gi 
ing up?”’ 

‘* Yes, I believe I will,’’ said Winthro; 

‘¢We don’t go any higher,’’ said the 
boy, smartly, ‘‘and the store | On is 
out of order.’’ 


Iron 


The Honorable Reginald wakened 
his trance, whereon the boy laughed too, 
and became talkative. ° 

‘¢ Elevator inspector or fire insurance ?’’ 
he asked, 

‘«Try again,’’ said Winthrop amusedly. 

‘‘They’re the only men I ever see 
riding up and down without getting off 
somewhere. Basement,—sporting goods, 
trunks, suit cases, bicycles, demonstration 


trom 


of Japanese embroideries, linens and do 
mestics, ’’ 

‘‘Upon my word,’’ said Winthrop, 
‘‘these big American stores keep every- 
thing, from the food to eat, to the people 


who serve it. Domestics indeed !’’ 
The boy clanged the door suspiciously, 
and rose slowly to the first floor. ‘‘ Do- 
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mestics is towels,’’ he said contemptuously, 
‘‘roller towels, bath towels, dish towels. 
Goin’ to make another round trip? ” 

‘‘T think I shall.’’ Habit asserting 
itself, the Honorable Reginald reached for 
a conciliatory quarter, and listened to the 
jingle with which it joined the other con- 
tents of the boy’s pocket, with the reflection 
that it was probably less lonely in its new 
resting place than in the old. 

‘‘T see they need a new elevator man 
here, and I am thinking of applying for 
the position.”’ 

‘¢You won’ t get it,’ said the boy shortly, 
with conviction. 

‘Why not?’’ 

‘*Too big,’’ he said succinctly. ‘*No 
one wants an elevator man six feet high, 
with four foot shoulders, taking up all the 
room. ‘Then, you’re too slow. Things is 
easy enough now, but in the rush hours it 
takes a fellow’s tongue jumpin’ to say, 
while you’re shootin’ between two floors, 
‘men and boys’ clothing, infants’ depart- 
ment, stoves, ranges, gas fixtures, fenders, 
bric-a-bric, china, and cut glass.’ You'd 
be in the cellar by that time.”’ 

Winthrop imagined that he would, and 
after dropping the car for two or three 
floors, the boy stopped it with a jerk that 
seemed to the Honorable Reginald to 
drive his backbone into his skull. Whereon 
all desire to run an American ‘‘lift’’ left 
him, and at the first floor he got out. 

Customers were beginning to come in 
now. Winthrop stopped to watch a portly 
female selecting impossible shades of red and 
lavendar kid gloves. Then he became con- 
scious of a conversation close beside him. 

‘* What did he say ?”’ asked an irritated 
male voice. ‘‘ What excuse did he give ?”’ 

‘None whatever. Said he was so sick 
of tying neckties on himself that he was 
afraid he’d strangle himself with one some 
night in his sleep.” 

**Ridiculous !’’ came the exasperated 
voice, ‘*Sales in the neckwear depart- 
ment have doubled since we put him in 
the window.’’ 

The Honorable Reginald pricked up his 
aristocratic ears, then turned to the man 
nearest him and took off his hat. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ he said. ‘‘ Are 
you looking for some one who can tie a 
good tie?’’ 

The man whirled around and scrutinized 
him closely. 


‘¢Can you?’”’ he asked. ‘I want some 
one who can tie a scarf perfectly, in all the 
different styles. ’’ 

‘‘T can do it, I fancy.’’ Only the 
Honorable Reginald said ‘‘ fawncy,’’ and 
the drawl betrayed his nationality. 

‘‘English, eh? Can you tie the new 
wide four-in-hands, and the strings for 
evening dress? ”’ 

‘Try me,’’ said Winthrop with confi 
dence. 

** Any references ?”’ 

‘* None whatever,’’ he answered prompt- 
ly. ‘*I came over in the Oceanic four 
weeks ago; one week I hustled luggage, 
—baggage, you say here,—one week |] 
drove a cab, and for one week I posed as 
the Turkish automaton, smoking cigarettes 
in a downtown window. ‘The last week 
I’ve been looking for something to do.’’ 

Winthrop was an exceedingly good look- 
ing fellow, clean-shaven and square-jawed, 
and the manager proved his astuteness b 
engaging him, with the result that in an 
hour a trifle more than the usual crowd 
stood before the necktie window. In im- 
maculate linen, minus coat and waiscoat, 
the Honorable Reginald tied around his 
patrician neck one scarf after another, 
ascots, four-in-hands, and strings, in a 
kaleidoscope of colors, —quiet ties and loud 
ties, wide ties and narrow ties, until his 
arms ached and his soul revolted. 

To the crowd outside the window he 
paid little attention. Once he glanced 
beyond to the line of hansoms and brough- 
ams at the curb and surprised an exceed- 
ingly pretty girl who was watching him in- 
tently. As their eyes met she straightened 
and flushed angrily, and Winthrop, with- 
out apparent reason, tied a small, black, 
dinner tie into a four-in-hand, to the 
amusement of the crowd and his own con- 
fusion. 

The blue brougham stood for some time. 
Winthrop ventured another glance, which 
was rewarded by the sight of a haughty 
profile. Thereafter, without fear of detec- 
tion, he looked oftener. ‘The horses had 
been restless for some time, and the lady’s 
hauteur had given way to an expression of 
extreme irritation, before a young man 
sauntered to the carriage door and opened 
it. With his foot on the step he caught 
sight of the necktie demonstrator and stop- 
ped to watch for an instant, amused and 
curious. 
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It was perhaps a half hour later that Win- 
throp was told it was closing time. With 
a sigh of relief he slipped on his coat and 
stepped out of the window, almost stum- 
bling over the young man of the blue 
brougham, who was evidently waiting for 
him. 

‘«T stopped to see you,’’ he said with 


The Honorable Reginald tied around h 
some hesitation. ‘I | 
ing and watched you at 
to know your business. ”’ 

‘*It don’t require any particular skill. 
It’s just a knack. It’s a bit hard on the 
arms, though.’’ Winthrop stretched out 


ppe ned to be pass- 


work, You seem 


a mighty arm and felt the aching biceps. 
‘«'That’s what I 


wanted to see you 
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about.’’ There was something boyishly 
eager about the young man, and Winthrop 
rather liked him. ‘* You see, I thought 
possibly this work, with its monotony and 
all that, might not be just what you cared 
about. You've got the build of a pugilist, 
and I should think—’’ In spite of Win- 
throp’s shabbiness the young man seemed 





ivf afler 


is patrician neck one s 


another 


to find his direct, uncomprehending gaze 
trifle disconcerting, and he finished rathe 
lamely. ‘*'The fact is I need a man, 
I thought possibly—’’ 
‘¢[ don’t altogether understand. Is 
a boxing master you want or a valet ?”’ 
‘*A valet. 


were well done, and a fellow who can d 


in 


You see, those ties of your 
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that can, with ordinary intelligence, do 
everything else required.’’ Light broke 
in on Winthrop, and his first indignation 
turned to amusement. 

‘¢QOh, the ties! I begin to understand. 
| saw you this afternoon speaking to some 
one in a blue brougham.” 

‘« My sister, yes. That was how I hap- 
pened to notice you.’’ The gratings were 
being put up now at the large entrance to 
the store, and the two men passed into the 
street. ‘*How would you like to try it, 
say for a month ?”’ 

His sister! Perhaps, after all, there 
might be worse ways to pass the remaining 
two months of his exile than under the 
same roof with the disdainful lady of the 
brougham. 

‘‘TI've had no experience,’’ he said, 
‘cand it’s a bit out of my line. But if 
you care to take the risk, I'll try it.’’ 
Winthrop was warm from the exertions of 
the day, but it is doubtful if the young 
man beside him recognized even faintly 
the extreme fineness of the handkerchief 
with which his prospective valet wiped his 
face. He fumbled with a card-case, and 
as he hailed a passing cab he gave Win- 
throp a card, 

‘«Try to make it to-night,’’ he called as 
the cab moved off. 

At the nearest light Winthrop examined 
the card, and after a prolonged stare whis- 
tled delightedly. 

‘«Jack’s brother, by Jove! It looks 
like retribution.’’ 

On his way uptown he stopped at a tel- 
egraph station, and with what remained 
of his two dollars sent the following cable- 
gram: 

‘Valet. R. W.’’ And received the 
next day the consoling answer: ‘‘ Sandwich 
man. J. M.’’ 

The next week was an eventful one. 
The theory of decayed gentlemen having 
been tacitly accepted by the family, Bertie’s 
father and sister, there was no question 
raised when that enthusiastic young gen- 
tleman put on the gloves with his valet, or 
fenced with him in the privacy of the old 
school-room upstairs. Nor did Bertie hold 
the faintest resentment for the vigorous 
and repeated drubbings he received in 
both sports. 

As the days went on Winthrop found 
himself inventing new and transparent rea- 
sons for staying. After her first flush of 


surprise on meeting him just outside hier 
brother’s door, Alice Mellor had frigidly 
ignored his existence, beyond the barest 
civility,—a state of affairs entirely natural 
under the circumstances, but one which he 
found more and more intolerable day by day. 
He decided finally to throw up his wager, 
cable for money and letters, and meet her 
in the natural course of events, and then 
the affair occurred which made his leaving 
a matter of immediate necessity. 

The Mellors were giving a small dinner, 
and with the fatality which characterized 
such occasions, Taro, the Japanese butler, 
chose that day to make one of his period- 
ical disappearances. Late in the afternoon 
Miss Mellor sent for Winthrop. He found 
her in her small sitting-room, despondently 
turning over the leaves of the telephone 
book. 

Her tired, discouraged face filled him 
with an insane longing to comfort her, and 
it was only by drawing himself up and 
looking impersonally over her head, that 
he was able to remember the existing state 
of affairs. As he came to the open door, 
she turned to him wearily. 

‘«1’m afraid I shall have to depend on 
you, Winthrop, for to-night. It’s impos- 
sible to find any one to serve the dinner.’’ 

‘‘T would do anything to assist you, 
Miss Mellor.’’ Something in the tone, 
more than the words, brought a slight flush 
to her face, and she looked a little uncom- 
fortable as she rose. 

‘Taro has gone, as you know, and | 
cannot find anyone to take his place. Do 
you think you can manage, if Jane, the 
parlor maid, helps in the pantry? I can 
give you a signal now and then, if you will 
keep your eyes on me.’’ 

He was doing it now, beyond doubt, 
and she found his direct gaze a trifle dis 
concerting. 

‘*T’m a slender reed to lean on, Miss 
Mellor,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I have never 
done anything of the kind.”” Then, see- 
ing her disappointment, he added, ‘‘ How- 
ever, I know pretty well how it ought to be 
done, and if some one attends to fixing 
the table—”’ 

‘Jane will look after that, and I will 
come down just at the last to see that 
everything is right. I—I really appreciate 
it, Winthrop.’’ 

For the next three hours the Honorable 
Reginald was decidedly uncomfortable. 
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The only thing he was quite certain about 
was the temperature of the wines, and that 
part of the dinner was religiously correct. 
Things passed off uneventfully, however, 
and the pseudo-butler began to breathe 
easier. But after the ladies had gone, Billy 
Van Dyke, who had been imbibing, ac- 
cording to his custom, during the after- 
noon, began to grow a trifle mellow. Once 
or twice his voice rose above the hum of 
conversation, and he 
emphasized his re- 
marks by banging on 
table until the 
clinked. The 
other men, familiar 
with Mr. Van Dyke's 
failing, paid no atten- 
tion beyond surrepti- 
tious nods and grins, 
but Bertie Mellor be- 
gan to look troubled. 

‘‘T say, Bertie,’ 
said Van Dyke, setting 
down his empty glass, 
and motioning Win- 
throp to fill it, ‘‘ don’t 
let me forget to tell 
you, after awhile, the 
juiciest bit of scandal 
I’ve heard for years. 
It’s about that English 
girl, Mainwaring was 
her name, you remem- 
ber, Mary Mainwar 
ing. I heard it this 
afternoon at the—here, 
you infernal idiot !’’ 

For the Honorable 
Reginald Winthrop, 
after filling the empty glass, had most 
adroitly spilled more than a little down the 
hack of Billy Van Dyke’ 
wholly commendable, the lady in ques- 
tion happened to be his cousin. Having 
thus changed in time the trend of Van 
Dyke’s remarks, to the visible relief of the 
other men at the table, he mopped that 
enraged gentleman’s coat collar and retired 
impassively to the sideboard. 

‘Where on earth did you get that fel- 
low, Bertie? ”’ 

Bertie Mellor glanced uncomfortably in 
Winthrop’s direction. 

**T’m sorry, Van Dyke, but it was unin- 
tentional, of course. Our Jap left to-day, 
unexpectedly, and Winthrop is taking his 
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51 
place. He is really my valet, you know.’’ 

silly Van Dyke put up his glass and 
stared at Winthrop. 

‘English, eh?”’ 

No answer being either expected or vol 
unteered, he turned again to the table 
and raised his glass. 

‘¢To the English, a lot of snobs,’’ he 
said, somewhat thickly, ‘‘ and to the king, 
the biggest snob in the lot?’”’ 

None of the 
paid any attention, 
other than to ignore the 
toast elaborately, 
Winthrop — shut 
teeth with a click, an 
strode to the side of 
Van Dyke’s chair. 

‘‘T must ask you t 
retract that,’’ he sai 
distinctly. Mr. Van 
Dyke turned, with his 


men 


} ‘ 
put 


glass still in his hand 
and gazed at the 
astonishing apparition 
beside him. Had the 


silver epergne in the 
center of the table 
walked over and spok- 
en, it would have oc- 
casioned no more sur- 
prise than it did to find 
a butler endowed with 
the thoughts and feel 
ings of a man. 
‘*] was not 
that I had spoken to 
you,”’ he said, recover 


aware 


[knocked him down.” ing a little. Then see 
ing the expressions, 

half amused, half expectant, on the faces 
of the other men, he began to bluster. 


‘¢As for retracting what I said,’’ he rose 
with his glass outstretched, ‘‘I repeat the 
toast ; to England, the—”’ 

‘¢ That’s enough,’’ said Winthrop 
ously. ‘TP ll—’ 

But Billy Van Dyke checked the sen 
tence. With an oath he flung glass and 
contents in Winthrop’s face, and was 
caught the next instant by a stunning blow 
under the jaw, which folded him up like a 
telescope on the floor. So quickly had it 
happened that before the other men had 
pushed back their chairs and risen to their 
feet, Winthrop was at the door. Then he 
turned and faced them. 
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‘*]’m sorry, gentlemen, that this has 
occurred, but while I am willing to make 
allowance for a half-drunken man, I allow 
no vapid puppy like that to drink such a 
toast.”’ 

As Bertie Mellor found his breath for a 
tardy, ‘‘That will do, Winthrop. You 
may go,’’ the door was slammed on his last 
word. 

‘*T wouldn't send that feller off if I were 
you, Bertie. That little lesson is something 
Van Dyke has been needing, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, for the last ten years. 
Pour some water on him, somebody.’ ’ 


too Jate to be sorry. I trusted you to- 
night, and you—. Oh,’’ there were tears 
in her voice now. ‘‘‘The shame of it, the 
disgrace! How ain [ to face these people 
the rest of the evening!’’ 

** It’s only another of my crazy errors,’’ 
he said penitently. ‘I'd have done any 
thing to save you humiliation, and now | 
have disgraced you. My whole stay in this 
house has been a mistake, and-I am end- 
ing it with the most serious blunder of 
all.’’ 

‘* You are leaving at once ?’’ If there was 
any shadow in her eyes he did not see it. 





“7 never hated you,’’ 


As Winthrop passed through the door 
way and closed the door behind him he 
came face to face with Alice Mellor. 

‘‘What was that crash?’’ she asked 
suspiciously. ‘‘Is everything all right in 
there ?’’ 

‘¢T may as well tell you. You will learn 
it later.”” He was breathing heavily. ‘I 
—I had some words with one of the men 
in there, and—’’ 

‘He knocked you down ?’”’ 
rified eyes were fixed on his face. 

‘‘Worse than that, Miss Mellor. I 
knocked him down. I’m awfully sorry—” 

**Don’t!’’ she raised her hand. ‘It’s 


Her hor 


‘© At once,”’ he said gravely. 

She looked quite blankly for an instant 
at his outstretched hand. Then, with 
slightly heightened color, she took it. And 
the Honorable Winthrop committed his 
final act of folly that momentous day by 
stooping and kissing lightly the fingers that 
rested in his. 


“It was simply disgraceful, my dear.’’ 
Miss Amelia Cushing leaned back in the 
blue brougham and folded her smoothly 
gloved hands. ‘‘I had been down to a 
stationer’s, leaving an order,—you know 
that new monogram of mine, Alice, 
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and just as [came out of the 
ollided with one of those 
that London is so full of. 
pardon, lady,’ and reached around that 
iwful board to touch his hat. [ looked 
in when I heard his voice, and it was 
Jack, sure enough.”’ 

‘* How terrible, Aunt Amelia. What 
did you do?’’ Alice Mellor’s interest in 
the story had not abated, although this 
was its third repetition that day. 

‘¢T said, ‘ Notaword, young man, while 
you’re inthat condition. Here’s my card, 
agd if you haven’t any other clothes, come 
after night.’ When he came I told him a 
few things, but, if you’ll believe me, he 
didn’t want to come home, declared he 
had a three months’ wager with some 
other idiot, each to earn his own living for 
that time, and I do believe that if I had not 
said that you were sick with anxiety about 
him, he would not have come atall. There 
he is now, my dear, in front of that win- 
dow where the crowd is. Stop for him.’’ 

As the brougham stopped, Alice Mellor 
caught sight of the man in the big show 
window before which the crowd was stand- 
ing, and flushed deeply. Not so Miss 
Cushing. Having focussed her lorgnette 
on that gentleman, she sat for one para- 
lyzed second and then turned to her niece 
indignantly. 

‘‘Well,” she stormed, ‘‘I thought I 
had reached the limit when I saw Jack 
Mellor strutting around London between 
two signboards. But when it comes to 
Reggie Winthrop exhibiting himself in the 
window of a Fifth Avenue store in his 
shirt sleeves, I think I am losing my mind. 
Why don’t you say something, Alice ?’’ 

‘‘[T can’t, Aunt Amelia. He was Ber- 
tie’s valet for a week, and did all kinds of 
iwful things. He blacked his boots, and 
oh, I can’t think of it! Why,’’—Miss 
Mellor was half hysterical, —‘*‘ he even took 
Taro’s place one evening, and served the 
dinner. And that silly Van Dyke fellow 
insulted him, and they came to blows—’’ 

‘‘Don’t!’’ Miss Cushing fell back with 
‘¢The most eligible man in Eng- 
land, Alice, aud he blacked Bertie s boots! 
What next? ‘Tell Thomas to drive on.’’ 

When Jack Mellor took the Honorable 
Reginald Winthrop home to dinner that 
evening, Miss Cushing, in the throes of an 
elaborate toilet, was not yet down. Fora 
while Winthrop waited alone in the draw- 
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ing-room, then hearing the rustle of a gown 
in the hall, he drew aside the heavy cur 
tains as Alice Mellor came in. She held 
out her hand frankly, and after he had 
taken it he held it for a moment in | 

‘¢T owe this small hand an apology,’’ 
he said gravely. ‘ Will it grant me for- 
giveness ?’’ 

‘¢T have been trying all afternoon to 
forget that terrible week. It’s unmention- 
able; but after all you put me—us—in a 
false position, and I really think you 
served what you got.’’ 

He was looking at her with that direct 
gaze that had embarrassed her in Win- 


throp, the valet, and she glanced uneasily 
toward the door. But Miss Cushing was 
not yet down, and she sank into a chair 


and fidgeted nervously with her fan. 

‘¢That week was the happiest in my 
life, Miss Alice. 1 took an unfair advan- 
tage, I admit, but it seemed rather a lark 
at first, for it was Jack’s crazy proposition 
that got me into such a predicament. ‘Then 
when I should have gone, I could not. ‘lo 
leave meant two months without 
you. And then, after all I had to dis- 
grace myself !’’ 

‘<T should scarcely call it disgrace,’’ she 
said half shyly. ‘* I—lI was really glad at 
the time that you had done it.’’ 

He took a couple of steps toward her. 

‘¢Do you mean it? You haven’t hated 
me since for my boorishness ? ’’ 

‘*I never hated you, Winthrop.’’ She 
used the old name quite naturally, and 
neither one noticed it. 

‘* And do you think that some time, —I 


seeing 


know I’m reckless, and heedless of public 
opinion, and all that, but I’m not a bad 
fellow,—do you think that some time you 
could care a little for me? Say year 


>)? 


or SO 
‘*A year is a long time; so much may 
happen.”’ She was looking up at 
with a tender gleam of laughter in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Why not say—a month !”’ 
** Alice!’’ But a distinct coug 
them both sharply toward the door. _ Ber- 


him now 


turned 


tie Mellor was standing just inside the por- 
tiere, his expression a mixture of bewil 
derment and horror. 

‘Well, Bertie,’’ said Winthrop, cross 
ing the room and holding out his hand, 


said to me 
[ want you to say them 


‘the last words you were, 
‘You may go.’ 


to your sister now. She's going with me. 
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BR ALEL, Beel! MHelp!’’ called 
3 3.35 Pedro. How was I to help? 
YA The moment I turned my 
Ving back that outfit would 
swarm in. 

It was all over. 1 heard 
Gonzales curse above all the other noises. 
And then, as I stood there, sick, knowing 
I must drop in a minute, I saw a change 
on the faces in front of me. ‘Things were 
swimming considerable and I smiled at my 
own foolishness. I must have lost sight 
for a second, for when I saw again the 
crowd was leaving, tight as they could pelt. 

As I gracefully put my ear in a spittoon 
| heard a tremendous firing, and the next 
minute, through the doorway, beheld the 
soles of barefooted soldiers’ feet. 

Somebody shook me by the shoulders. 
I came out of dreamland long enough to 
see Pedro with the tears running down his 
face. ‘‘Beel!’’ he screamed, ‘ Beel! by 
the mercy of God, it is Sefior Holton with 
men!’’ 

Then his voice changed. 
eet? You are hurt, no?’’ 

‘*No,” says I. ‘I just wanted to lis- 
ten to the spittoon.’’ 

I reckon that joke was too much for me 
in my condition. It takes a strong man 
to stand the wear of things like that. Any- 
how, my next appearance in active life 
found me all bandaged up neat as a Sail- 
ors’ Home, and a very nice-looking gentle- 
man holding my wrist with one hand, with 
a glass of truck to throw into me in the 
other, and Jim was swearing a prayer to 
the doctor not to jet me go. 

‘“*Oh 


‘*What ces 


I wasn’t thinking of going any- 
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where,’’ says I, to relieve his mind. 
‘*What are you laughing at? I wasn’t.” 

‘«'That’s right, Bill,’’ says Jim taking 
my hand. ‘* Just stay right here.’’ 

The doctor fed me something that I felt 
clear down to my toes, still keeping his 
hand on the wrist. 

‘Good!’ says he. ‘* The effect of 
shock is over—it’s only the lost blood 
now—he must have lost a gallon, from his 
appearance.’’ 

**Durn careless of 


me,’’ says I, still 
hazy. ‘* But what in thunder am I doing 
here? What’s all this about ?’’ 


‘* Lie down, Bill,’’ says Jim. ‘* You 
have three knife-cuts and four bullet-holes 
in you.’’ 

‘*T have?’’ says I, rousing up. ‘* Well, 
then, why didn’t I holler for water ?”’ 

‘You did,’’ says Jim. 

‘¢ There, there!’’ says the doctor, ‘No 
more talk! Lie still, young man, and sleep, 
if you can.,’’ 

It was two days later when I got partic 
ulars. Seems I was out of my head for 
four hours, and like to die any minute: 
that I had a hole in the lower leg, another 
in the hip, a streak across the top of my 
head, and a bullet in the shoulder. Also 
a slash across the right hand and another 
on the right forearm, and a stab in the 
same upper arm. I suppose that was dur 
ing the hand-to-hand at the window and 
the door. I have a faint memory of getting 
the knife by pulling it out of my own arm. 
But the bullet-holes knocked me. I don’t 
remember getting shot at all—only a dizzi 
ness when one man fired in my face. | 
guess that was the streak across the head. 
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[ was the star performer. ‘The other 
boys drew a couple of holes apiece or so. 
(Gonzales wasn’t even laid up, though Pedro 
had his arm shattered. 

Well, they kept me quiet, although I 
was crazy to talk. At the third day I de- 
manded food instead of swill. The doctor 
looked troubled and shook his head. 

' «See here, Doc,’’ says I, ‘‘how am I 
going to manufacture good new blood with- 
out the raw material? Just let me have a 
half a dozen eggs and a hunk of bacon and 
a loaf of bread, and I'll do credit to you.”’ 

He snorted at the idea, but I begged so 
hard he says at last: ‘‘ Well, all right; you 
are the toughest piece of humanity I ever 
struck; maybe it zvz// do you good.,’’ 

So when my tummy lovingly embraced 
my first square meal, William De La Tour 
Saunders felt less naked and ashamed in- 
side of him, and proceeded to get better a 
mile a minute, 

The fourth day I could sit up and hear 
Jim tell me all about it. 

He had found a feller in the camp 
preaching revolution. For some time this 
had been expected. It was known that a 
General Zampeto was setting up for Presi- 
dent, and it was also known that Belknap 
was backing him, although he took great 
care not to be mixed in it by name. But 
Zampeto and Belknap had fooled our 
crowd plenty, by being all ready for action 
when it was supposed they were just start- 
ing in. 

When Jim caught the revolutionists, he 
tumbled at once that things were about to 
boil, so he flew for help. His camp wasa 
sort of turning point. ‘The two sides were 
about evenly divided as to forces. So, as 
Jim worked nearly three hundred men, it 
meant a great deal which side they fought 
on, 

Jim’s men were mainly peaceful, quiet 
fellows, like Gonzales and that other feller 
(Pepe something-or-other—I don’t know 
as | ever learned his full name), and Jim 
had great authority them. If the 
rebels smashed Jim on the start, his men 
would fall in on the winning side, or at 
worst remain neutral. Neither Zampeto 
nor Jim had the least idea they’d fight 
hard—it was just the moral effect of it, 
and then, too, the supplies in the store 
were valuable. 

Jim could round up enough of the boys 
to lick the hide off the rebels, if it wasn’t, 


with 


MARY 
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as I said, that, knowing ’em to be nice 
quiet lads, like Pedro, he felt sure they'd 
quit in a mess. ‘*And never will I be s 

a fool as that again,’’ says Jim. ‘‘I kne 


> 


you'd give ’’em war, but to think of P« 
I told him to run and save himself !’’ 
Now our boys, being scattered and 
out a leader, simply had to submit t 
ing chased out of the country. ¢ 


led Gonzales and Pepe to fly to the 

So much for us. No one knew 
was doing in Panama. The country 
full of rebels around us, and Jim 
himself too busy gathering an army t 
to town and see. 

He finally had some three or four hun 
dred men, armed after a fashion, that he 
drilled from morning till night. 

And here was I, stuck in bed! Doc 
wouldn't let me try the game leg, although 
I felt sure it would hold me. 

‘*You stay there till I tell you,’’ 
he, ‘‘and then you'll get up and be useful; 
if you try now, you'll only go back again 
to be a nuisance to your friends.’’ 

He put it that way to make it a cinch 
I’d stay. Nobody ever was kinder than 
him and the rest. Each day some one 
was with me to play cards or checkers or 
talk. Old Jim couldn’t do enough for me. 
Ithink he’d spent all his time in the house 
if it wasn’t that he must take hold outside. 
‘¢ Boy, I know what you did for me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There ain’t no use talking about 
it between us, but what I have is yor , 

Just the same, I Avew that leg was 
right, so one day, when I found n 
alone, I got up to walk to the water 
I laid down on the floor so hard | 
bu’sted my nose. ‘* Guess I don’t 
any drink,” thinks I. ‘I'll go to be 
stead.’’ I couldn’t make that me 
My arms only supported me for a second, 
then they sprung out at the elbow. And 
then I sweat and swore at the cussed con 
traption of a body that wouldn’t work. 
Tears of rage come free and fast. ‘T! 
arms and legs of mine had served me well 
so long I couldn’t believe they’ d gone back 
on me like that, and I was so ashamed to 
have the doctor come and ketch me that I 
flew into a fit, foamin’ and fumin’ 
snarlin’ like a trapped bear. 

It was then the doctor entered on the 
What he said was never intended 
to be repeated. Lord save us! If he 
didn’t put my case into juicy words! 


Says 
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and 


scene, 
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‘*Now, you red-headed young fool!’’ 
says he as he put me in bed, ‘I want you 
to understand I’d beat your head off, if 
you were a well man, for this trick!’ He 
shook his fist under my nose. ‘‘ Wait till 
you get up!’’ says he. 

‘*Ain’t 1?” says I, feeling good-natured 
once more tc see him in such 
‘* Ain’t I waiting ?’’ 

**T won’t talk to you!’’ says he, and 
slams himself out of the room. 


a Wax. 


CHAPTER XI 


BELKNAP IS BEATEN AND SAXTON 
INTO HIS OWN 


COMES 


Things went fast before I was around 
again. Jim met five hundred men sent 
out by Zampeto to clear the country, and 
killed or captured every man of ’em. The 
prisoners he penned close, but fed well, to 
teach ’em white ways. 

Then he sent deceiving messengers back 
to Zampeto to report how well the rebel 
army was doing. Victory kept perching 
on her standard till it was near wore out. 
Still another detachment, working to the 
east, to unite further south and sweep back 
toward the capital would do excellently. 
The detachment was sent, and gobbled 
the same as before. More victories were 
reported o the home rebel government, 
and assurances given that with another 
body, the three could descend on that part 
of the city held by Perez and Orifiez and 
crush it between the two forces. Once 
more did Zampeto approve, to his bad for- 
tune. And this did him up. It was all 
over with Belknap, Zampeto & Co., ex- 
cept the actual capture of their part of the 
town. ‘They held Santa Ana and the 
church, as was the time-respected custom 
with revolutions. 

Zampeto must have heen a plumb fool. 
I saw him afterward—a fat, pompous man 
with a rolling, glaring eye. If Belknap 
had been able to step in in person, we 
shouldn’t have had a walkover; but while 
Zampeto was agreeable to advice in the 
beginning, he soon suffered from cabeza 
grande, which swell-headed state Jim’s 
reports of victories raised to a fearful size, 
and Belknap could do nothing with him. 

His losses were tremendous for that 


country, and there he sat at home, serene 
in the belief of a conqueror! 


We had a 
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cinch. Nota thing to do but chase them 
out of their holes! 

I had my plans concerning Saxton and 
Mary, so Jim held the final attack on the 
city until I was able to ride. Then he 
sent word to Perez and our army started 
—not in mass, because somebody in the 
rebel army might have sense enough to 
scout a little, but by fives and tens, sli) 
ping along back ways and short cuts until 
Belknap and Zampeto were surrounded on 
the outside by two to one, and faced by 
an equal force in numbers, and a far supe- 
rior in courage and ability, from within. 

[ got Orifiez and Perez to help me in 
the last act. We three wormed our way 
into the rebel town early one morning, 
lying quiet in a cellar until evening came. 
Strange to say, the night before, Saxton 
met with an accident. I was handling a 
revolver and it went off, somehow or other, 
and burnt him across the back,  ‘¢ Chris- 
topher Columbus, Bill!’’ says he, ‘‘ what a 
careless cuss you are! You've put me out 
of commission!’ Gracious, but I was 
sorry! Yet, being the guilty party, | 
couldn’t see how, with decency, I might 
do less than carry the word to Mary. 
That’s one reason why we went into the 
rebels’ camp. The other had to do with 
Belknap. He was easily capable of ex- 
plaining things to his own credit, as long 
as he did all the talking. Now I wanted 
a hand in the conversation. We hid in 
the trees back of the fountain. Soldiers 
came and went. Zampeto himself, look- 
ing like a traveling jewelry store, made a 
visit, but all hands were so secure in the 
belief of the wonderful success of the cause 
that they never suspected the existence of 
three enemies in the same garden—or even 
in the same one hundred square miles, for 
the matter of that. At last we saw Bel- 
knap; he came to the door with Zampeto. 
Behind him we saw the women folk. One 
looked like Mary, but I couldn’t be sure. 
Every time she moved somebody stuck his 
head in the way. At last Zampeto drop- 
ped something, and as he stooped to pick 
it up I saw Mary plainly. She looked thin 
and worn, poor girl. Certain that both 
were in the house, I made a quick sneak 
across to the kitchen window, up the shut 
ters, and in at a window on the second 
floor. Mary had told me the room Bel 
knap kept as his private office. It 
that window I went in. 


Was 
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I heard my man’s heavy step in the hall 
as I gathered myself. I heard Mary’s 
voice answer him in a sad and lifeless tone. 
‘«T hope it will soon be over—it seems ter- 
rible, terrible! Although the end may be 
good.’ I heard her door shut, and, Bel- 
knap, coming again, I got my gun ready, 
put on a bashful expression, and waited. 
[ do not lie when I say that Mr. Belknap 
was astonished to find me in his private 
room. ‘That expression was one of the few 
honest ones it had been my privilege to see 
upon his face. 

‘¢What are you doing here ?’’ he asked. 

‘““Why, I only came to speak to Mary 
—to tell her about Mr. Saxton,’’ I stam- 
mered shyly, knowing that Saxton’s name 
would wake him up. 

‘¢ What about Saxton ?”’ he asked, put- 
ting a wicked eye on me. 

‘<Why, I want to tell Mary—I don’t 
like to say—’’ 

‘«What!’’ he said. ‘* What? You come 
into my room and won’t answer my ques- 
tions?’’ He took a quick, cat-like step 
toward me. I saw I had a lively man to 
deal with, and weak as I was, it stood me 
in hand to get ready. ‘‘ There was a let- 
ter,’’? I mumbled, reaching in my pocket 
for my gun. With my hand on that I 
changed my mind. ‘‘I guess I oughtn’t 
to let you have it, Mr. Belknap,’’ I said. 

He got gray around the mouth. ‘Give 
me that letter!’’ says he in his strained 
whispering. ‘‘ Give it to me, or, so help 
me God, I’ll kill you where you stand.’’ 

I jumped back, terrified. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t hurt me?’’ I gasped. ‘I 
shouldn’t give you the letter, sir; it was 
intended for Mary—please don’t hurt me! 
I’ve been sick!’’ 

He drew a knife. ‘If you do not in- 
stantly hand me that letter,’’ he says, and 
he meant every word of it, ‘¢ I shall put this 
in your heart.’’ 

That was the justification I needed. It’s 
queer, but I never saw a man who didn’t 
have to have an excuse. Belknap had /zs, 
I reckon. 

We stood there, me quivering with fear 
and his bad, light eyes murderous on me, 
while slowly, slowly I drew out . . . my 
gun. 

‘* Now,’’ whispers I, ‘‘ you petrified 
Hand 


hunk of hypocrisy, I’ve got you! 
me that knife!’’ 
He couldn’ t understand. 


He just stared. 
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‘*Hand me that knife !’’ says I, 
what I felt become apparent. 
over the knife. 
‘*Mr. Belknap,’’ 
is cooked. 


ie lung 


He passed 


says I, ‘‘ you 
The government army is right 
outside, as your people could have seen if 
they'd had the wit of a mud-turtle. I’ve 
come into your lines prepared to do 
anything necessary, as you can readily 
imagine. We're going to have a little 
play-acting now, and you’re to guess your 
part. If you guess wrong—’’ 

His eyes flickered with fury. 

‘Understand,’’ I whispers, 
ed move and adios !”’ 

He understood. I kicked a table over 
and scuffled with my feet as if there was a 
row, then lay down on the floor, where | 
could watch my man, and yelled quietly for 
help. Orifiez’s head showed at the win 
dow. I signaled him, and he lay behind 
the shutter with his artillery trained on 
Belknap the virtuous. 

‘¢ Don’t cause me the great grief, Sefior,’ 
he whispers. Belknap turned and, seeing 
him, the life went out of his face. 

I hadn’t yelled loud enough to alarm 
the house. Only Mary’s quick feet re- 
sponded to the call. 

She, too, was a trifle surprised to find 
me lying on the floor in Belknap’s room. 

«¢ Savé me, Mary !”’ I cried. ‘‘Save me! 

What’s a little foolish pride when your 
friend’s good is at stake? Yet it 
do that. 

‘““Why, Will! Mr. Belknap!’’ she cried, 
astonished. ‘‘ Whatever is the matter? 
What does this mean ?”’ 

‘¢T came to see you, Mary,’ 
almost crying, ‘‘and Mr. Belknay 
ened to kill me.”’ 

*¢'To kill vou, Will?’’ she said ina voice 
that rang like a man’s. ‘To £2// you?,” 

‘‘Yes,’’ I said piteously. And I’m 
not fit to fight him—l’ve been hurt—see 


yoose 


crook 


, 


hurt to 


’ 


lL said, 
threat- 


my head, where I’ve been shot [ tore 
open my shirt sleeve. ‘‘ See the « and 
the bullet holes!’’ 

‘*Oh, poor boy! poor, poor boy!’ she 


said in such loving pity that I felt a skunk 
and had a mind to chuck the game. But 
it was out of my hands now. Mary sprang 
up and faced Belknap, so strong, graceful 
and daring in her rage that I forgot 
in admiring her. 

‘‘Sir,’’? she said, ‘‘explain to me why 
you threaten my friends! ’’ 


my job 
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Belknap opened his mouth. Outside 
sounded a little click—like a creak in the 
shutter hinge. No words came. 

The blood flamed in her face.. ‘¢ Have you 
nothing to say to me, sir? I shallask you 
once more what this poor wounded boy has 
done to you that you propose to kill him ?’’ 

You never saw an uglier mug than Bel- 
knap’s in all your days as it appeared then. 
Ordinarily, although I hate to say it, he 
was a fine looking man, but now his face 
was so twisted he looked like the devil in 
person. And still he said nothing. He 
had plenty good reason not to. 

At this Mary went at him. ‘I thought 
you a good man—a wise man,’’ she said, 
with a bitter quiet that burnt in every 
word, ‘*You are a cowardly scoundrel. 
Attack the boy if you dare. I think I am 
a match for such as you.”’ 

And so help me John Rodgers, if she 
didn’t catch up the heavy ruler from his 
desk and stand ready for him! 

If I had the least remaining pity for 
Belkna>, the look he threw at her finished 
it. He would have struck her if he could. 

‘¢ Bah?’’ says she, throwing down the 
ruler with disgust. ‘*I am making much 
out of little. You are not worth notice.’’ 

She turned to me. 

‘* Never mind, Will, dear,’’ she said. 
‘*You are safe; he dare not totfch you. 
What was it you risked your life to tell 
me ?’’ 

‘¢ Mary,” I said, speaking very slowly, 
to make it sound its worst. ‘* Arthur—is 
—shot.’’ 

She acted as if she was, too. I caught 
her just in time. She hung so for a mo- 
ment, not fainting, but as lifeless. 

‘¢Now,’’ she said, scarcely above a 
breath—‘‘ now, when I have just begun to 
see, it comes! And I have myself to 
thank for it.’’ 

She was so white it frightened me; be- 
sides, things were everlastingly sliding 
along with Bill. 

‘Oh, he’s not dead!’ I explained, 
quickly. ‘‘He mayn’t even be_ badly 
hurt, but I felt sure you wanted to know.’’ 

Then the tears came. ‘‘ Want to 
know?’’ she sobbed. ‘* Of course I want 
to know. Oh, what a fool of a woman I’ve 
been! And to think of your coming to 
teil me at the risk of your life! I haven't 
deserved it! Where is Arthur? Can we 
go there? Can we go, Will? You don’t 


’ 





believe he'll die? 
can’t!” 

Last I saw of Saxton he was chuckling 
merrily over the doctor’s mistake concern- 
ing the value of aces up. 

‘* It’s dodging through the lines, Mary, 
to get to him—risky.”’ 

She waved my objection off with an im- 
patient hand, dried her eyes, and made 
ready. 

** Come with me until I get some things 
together,’’ she said, practical, in spite of 
her fire. I do sure like that combination. 

‘«T’llstay here,’’ says I. ‘‘ You won’t hurt 
me now, will you, Mr. Belknap?’’ This I 
remarked in a very youthful, pleading tone. 

He said, ‘‘ No,’’ after a struggle. It 
didn’t sound like anything you. ever heard 
from a human throat. 

‘«T’}l just stay here,’’ I said. I wanted 
a word with the man. Mary looked doubt- 
ful for a moment, but at length left. 

‘* Now, Belknap,’’ says I, when she was 
safely in her room, and me almighty glad 
to be my own self again, ‘‘ because you’ve 
been a friend of Mary’s,—that is, because 
she thought you were,—you go free, if you 
wish. When we leave we’ll send you back 
aman. Take my advice and go with him, 
—don’t get it into your fool head I’m 
working a plant on you this time. You 
can guess what your carcass will be worth 
when we take the city. Our men are due 
here in a few minutes.’’ 

He looked at me and ground his teeth. 

‘« Better do it,”’ I said. 

And then came testimony : far-off firing, 
and yells. 

‘*Qur boys are closing in,’’ I told him. 
‘*That’s them, now.’’ 

The firing grew heavier and then quit. 
The yells increased. 

Another look flashed on his face, —fear. 
For a while I think the bigger man in him 
determined to stick it out, but fear drew 
the pot. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘if I am to un- 
derstand that you mean well by me—’”’ 

‘**I don’t mean well by you. I despise 
you altogether. You get away safely be- 
cause Mary thought once you were a friend. 
It’s a fool notion that you can take advan- 
tage of, or not, as pleases you. I won't 
attempt to disguise the fact that you are 
wanted bad by some of our side. Orrifiez, 


He mustn’t! He 


there, would like to have your hide to re- 
member you by.’’ 
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‘¢ S27, Sefior !’’ 
window. 
given you are not dead now.’ 


says Orifiez from the 
“It is only that my word is 


There came another burst of 
nearer,—another street taken. 

‘*T agree,’’ said Belknap, and now he 
was anxious, fawning. ‘‘I can take a few 
belongings? ‘Trifles that I have picked up 
and wish to keep ?’’ 

‘¢You can take what you can carry,’’ I 
answered, short. 

‘¢Thank you,—thank you,’’ said he, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Would you mind if I asked 
you to leave me alone in the room? A 
stranger distracts one when it comes to 
what to leave and what to keep.”’ 

‘<We won't steal your darned money, 
even if we see it,’’ I said. ‘* You'll 
have time after we leave to gather your 
wealth.” 

He bit his nails. ‘‘ The time seems 
short,’’ he said. ‘The firing broke out 
nearer, and now you could hear our war- 


firing, 


whoop. ‘Viva, Perez! Down with the 
traitors !’’ Each side called the other 
traitors. ‘‘Perez’’ was the key to the 
party. 


‘*Short or not, it’s what you get,’’ I 
answered him. Mary left her room and 
the talk stopped. 

‘*T am ready,’’ she said. 

I took her bundle and we started. At 
the head of the stairs she paused. <‘¢ Will,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I hate that man ; but as I hope 
to go to the happiness of my life, I will not 
leave him so.’’ 

‘¢Good for you !’’ says I. 

She went in and held out her hand. 

‘Mr. Belknap,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish no 
ill-will between Forgive me as fully 
as I forgive you.’’ 

‘‘Certainly, my dear young lady!”’ 
says he, with haste and effusion. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly! Of course!’’ It meant nothing 
to him at all. And it meant a ton to 
Mary. She stared at him until I pulled 
her away. ‘‘Is that a sane man?’’ 
asked me. 

‘‘T’ve no time for conundrums,’’ I an- 
Ve must be getting out of 


us. 


she 


swered her. ‘‘W 
this.’’ 

If I succeeded, I was to signal Perez. 
When we reached the garden, I could 
walk freely, being in the company of the 
well-known Sefiorita Maria. I undid my 
neckerchief, shook it carelessly, and Perez 


THE 


MARY 


SMITH 
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was off, to bring Arthur by any kind ot 
method to the arranged meeting-place 

Oriiiez struck off ahead to scout for pos 
sible danger. 

There was none, We hadn’t gone five 
squares before we ran into panic-stricken 
rebels, and the firing-line was approaching 
on the jump. 

We landed at the little ruine 
house before Saxton and Perez ; they 
much farther to travel. 

‘*We must wait here,’’ I told Mary 

‘“Must we?” asked pitifully 

*‘Can’t we go on?’ 


stone 


ad 


she 


‘* Now, my dear girl, see here,’’ says |, 
in a fatherly manner, ‘‘after I’ve tried to 
do the best—’’ 

‘Yes, dear, yes,—I’m ungrateful, 1] 
know.’’ She cried a little. ‘‘But I’ve 
been such a fool! You're swe he isn’t 
dangerously hurt ?’’ 

‘Why, it may be,’’ says I, with a wave 


of my hand, ‘‘that he’s up and around ! | 
don’t know much about these things, 
know. I’m scart easy.’’ 

I heard astep. I’dstrained my ears for it 
for the last twenty minutes. ‘‘ Now,’’ I says 
to her, ‘I'll skip out to see what’s doing.”’ 

I slid behind a tree in time to prevent 
Sax from seeing me. Perez was on the hill 
waving his hands for joy. I felt pretty 
joyous myself, hiding in the brush with the 
lovely feeling of putting through 
oughly successful put-up job. 


you 


a thor 


A dead silence after Saxton stepped 
within the little house. Then come one 
cry—‘‘ Arthur !’’ 

The whole business, from the cradle to 
the grave, was done up in one small word. 

Perez come down the hill; I left my 


brush-pile. Arthur and Mary were sitting 
on the stone step, hand in hand. [Il bet 
they never said a word after that first cry, 
and they held hands like they was afraid 
to let go, even for a minute. | 
we'd have lots of explaining 

shucks! They didn’t want any explana 
tions. There they were, sitti the 
door-step, hand in hand. Good enough 
old explanation for anybody. 

They didn’t even sce us. 

I raised my voice, calling 
‘*Your Excellency, I have the 
report Panama has fallen !’’ 

And there they sat, 
They didn’t hear us, neither. 


, : 
thought 


do, but 


on 


Perez, 


onor te 


hand it nd. 


END. 
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ALEXANDER BARANOF 


CZAR OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICA 


The Career of the Last of the Vikings of the Pacific who 
Built up an Enormous Fur Trade for the Russians, 
Ruled like an Independent Prince on this Continent, and 
being Deposed in his Old Age, Died of a Broken Heart 


By Agnes C. Laut 


) wilder lord of the wild 
north land ever existed 
than that old madcap Vik- 
ing of the Pacific, —Alexan- 
der Baranof, governor of 

the Russian fur traders. For 
thirty years he ruled over the west coast 
of America from Alaska to Southern Cali- 
fornia, despotic as a czar. And he played 
the game single-handed, no retinue but 
convicts from Siberia, no subjects but hos- 
tile Indians. 

Whether leading the hunting brigades 
of a thousand men over the sea in little 
skin canoes light as cork, or rallying his 
followers ambushed by hostiles repelling 
invasion of their hunting ground, or drown- 
ing hardships in seas of fiery Russian 
brandy in midnight carousals,—Baranof 
was supreme autocrat. Drunk or sober, 
he was master of whatever came, mutineers 
or foreign traders planning to oust Russians 
from the coast of America. Baranof stood 
for all that was best and all that was worst 
in that heroic period of Pacific Coast his- 
tory when adventurers from all corners of 
the earth roamed the otter hunting-grounds 
in quest of fortune. Each man was a law 
unto himself. There was fear of neither 
man nor devil. ‘The whole era might have 
been a page from the hero epic of prehis- 
toric days when earth was young, and men 
ranged the seas unhampered by conscience 
or custom, magnificent beasts of prey, 
glorying in freedom and bloodshed and 
the warring elements. 

Yet in prison, Baranof was far from a 
69 





hero. He was wizened, sallow, small ; a 
margin of red hair round a head bald as a 
bowl, grotesque under a black wig tied on 
with a handkerchief. And he had gone up 
in life much the way a monkey climbs,— 
by shifts and scrambles and prehensile 
hoists with frequent falls. It was an ill 
turn of fortune that sent him to America in 
the first place. He had been managing a 
glass factory at Irkutsk, Siberia, where the 
endless caravans of the fur traders passed. 
Born at Kargopol, East Russia, in 1747, 
he had drifted to Moscow, set up in a shop 
for himself at twenty-four, failed in busi- 
ness, and emigrated to Siberia at thirty- 
five. ‘Tales of profit in the fur trade were 
current at Irkutsk. Tired of stagnating in 
what was an absolutely safe but unuttera- 
bly monotonous life, Baranof left the fac- 
tory and invested all his savings in the fur 
trade to the Indians of Northern Siberia 
and Kamchatka. For some years all went 
well. Baranof invested deeper, borrowing 
for his ventures. ‘Then the Chukchee In- 
dians swooped down on his caravans, 
stampeded the pack horses, scuttled the 
goods, —and Baranof was a bankrupt. The 
rival fur companies on the west coast of 
America were now engaged in the merry 
game of cutting each other’s throats, —lit- 
erally and without restraint. A strong 
hand was needed,—a hand that could 
weld the warring elements into one, and 
push Russian trade far down from Alaska 
to New Spain, driving from the field 
those foreigners whose relentless meth- 
ods—liquor, bludgeon, musket, —were de- 
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moralizing the Indian sea-otter hunters. 

Destitute and bankrupt, Baranof was 
offered one-sixth of the profits to become 
governor of the chief Russian company. 
On August 10, 1790, about the same time 
that John Jacob Astor also embarked in 
the fur trade that was to bring him in con- 
tact with the Russians,—Baranof sailed 
to America, 

Fifty-two men, the ragamuffin crew 
numbered, exiles, convicts, branded crim- 
inals, raggedly clad and ill-fed, sleeping 
wherever they could on the littered and 
vermin-infested decks ; for what did the 
lives of a convict crew matter? Below 
decks was crammed to the water-line with 
goods for trade. All thought for furs, 
small care for men, and a few days out 
from port the water casks were found to 
be leaking so badly that allowance of 
drinking water was reduced, and before 
the equinoctial gales, scurvy had already 
disabled the crew. Baranof did not turn 
back, nor allow the strong hand of author- 
ity to relax over his men as poor Bering 
had. He ordered all press of sail, and 
with the winds whistling through the 
rigging and the little ship straining to the 
smashing seas, did his best to out-speed 
disease, sighting the long line of surf- 
washed Aleutian Islands in September, 
coasting from headland to headland, keep- 
ing well off shore for fear of reefs till the 
end of the month, when he was com- 
pelled to turn into Oonalaska for water. 
There was no ignoring the danger of the 
landing. <A shore like the walls of a giant 
rampart with reefs in the teeth of a saw, 
lashed to a fury by beach combers,— 
offered poor escape from death by scurvy. 
Nevertheless, Baranof effected anchorage 
at Koshigin Bay, sent the small boats 
ashore for water, watched his chance of a 
seaward breeze, and ran out to sea again 
in one desperate effort to reach Kadiak, 
the headquarters of the fur traders, before 
winter. Outside the shelter of the harbor, 
wind and seas met the ship. She was 
driven helpless as a chip in a whirlpool 
straight back for the granite rocks of the 
shore, where she smashed to pieces like 
the broken staves of a dry water-barrel. 
Led by the indomitable Baranof, who 
seemed to meet the challenge of the very 
elements, the half-drowned crew crawled 
ashore only to be ordered to save the cargo 
now rolling up in the wave-wash. 
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When darkness settled over the sea on 
the last night of September, Baranof was 
in the same predicament as Bering, 
castaway for the winter on a barren island. 
Instead of sinking under the redoubled 
blows of an adverse fate, the little Russian 
rebounded like a rubber ba.l. 

Holes were at once scooped out of the 
sand, and the caves roofed over with the 
remnants of the wreck. These under- 
ground huts on an island destitute of wood 
were warmer than surface cabins, and 
better withstood the terrible north winds 
that swept down from the Arctic with such 
force that for two months at a time the men 
could go outside only by crawling on all 
fours from shelter of boulder to boulder. 
Ammunition was distributed to the fifty 
castaways, salmon bought from the Indians 
whom Baranof’s fair treatment won from 
the first, once a week rye meal was given 
out for soup, and for the rest, the men 
had to depend on the eggs of sea birds, 
that flocked over the precipitous shores in 
myriads, or on the sea-lions roaring till the 
surf shook from rocky islets along the shore. 

[f there is one characteristic more than 
another that proves a man master of desti- 
ny, it is ability not only to meet misfortune 
but to turn it to advantage when it comes. 
While waiting for the rescue that never 
came, Baranof studied the language of the 
Aleuts, sent his men among them to learn 
to hunt, rode out to sea in their frail 
skin-boats lashed abreast to keep from 
swamping during storm, slept at night on 
the beach with no covering but the over 
turned canoes and, sharing every hardship, 
set traps with his own hands. When the 
weather was too boisterous for hunting, he 
set his people boiling salt from sea water 
to dry supplies of fish for the summer, or 
replenishing their ragged clothes by making 
coats of birds’ skin. The last week 
fore Easter provisions were so low the 
whole crew were compelled to indulge in 
a Lenten fast; but on Easter Monday, 
behold, a putrid whale thrown ashore by 
the storm! The fast was followed by a 
feast.. The winds subsided and hunter 
brought in sea-lions. 

It was quite apparent now no help was 
coming from Kadiak. Baranof had three 
large boats made of skin and wreckage. 
One he left with the men, wl to 
guard the remnants of the cargo. A 
ond he dispatched with twenty 
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In the third he himself embarked, now in 
a raging fever from the exposure of the 
winter. A year, all but a month, from the 
time he had left Asia, Baranof reached 
Three Saints, Kadiak, on June 27, 1791. 

Things were black enough when Bar- 
anof landed at Kadiak. ‘The settlement 
of Three Saints had been depending on 
the supplies of his wrecked ship, and when 
he arrived, himself in need, discontent 
flared into open mutiny. Five different 
rival companies had demoralized the Indi- 
ans by supplying them with liquor and 
egging them on to raid other traders. 
Southward, toward Nootka, were hosts of 
foreign ships—Gray and Kendrik and In- 
graham from Boston, Vancouver from 
England, Moore from East India, Quadra 
from New Spain, private ventures outfit- 
ted by Astor from New York. If Russia 
was to preserve her hunting-grounds, no 
time should be lost. 

Baranof met the difficulties like a com- 
mander of guerrilla warfare. Brigades 
were sent eastward to the fishing-ground 
of Cook’s Inlet to add to the supplies. 
Incipient mutiny was quelled by sending 
more hunters off with Ismyloff to explore 
new sea-otter fields in Prince William 
Sound. The rival companies he dealt with 
in a way that shall be related in its place, 
and as for the foreign fur traders, he con- 
ceived the brilliant plan of buying food 
from them in exchange for Russian furs 
and of supplying them with brigades of 
Aleut Island hunters to scour the Pacific 
for sea-otter from Nootka and the Colum- 
bia to Southern California. This would 
not only add to stores of Russian furs, but 
push Russian dominion southward and 
keep other nations off the field. 

That it was not all plain sailing on a 
summer day may be inferred from one in- 
cident. He had led out a brigade of sev- 
eral hundred canoes—Indians and Rus- 
sians—to Nuchek Island, off Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, on the mainland. Though he 
had tried to win the friendship of the coast 
Indians by gifts, it was necessary to steal 
from point to point by night and to hide 
at many places as he coasted the mainland. 
Throwing up some sort of rough barricade 
at Nuchek Island, he sent the most of his 
men off to fish and remained with only 
sixteen Aleuts and Russians. It was per- 
fectly natural that the Alaskan Indians 
should resent the Aleuts intruding on the 
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hunting-grounds of the main coast, one 
thousand miles from the Aleutian Islands. 
Besides, the mainland Indians had now 
learned unscrupulous brutality from foreign 
traders. Baranof knew his danger and 
never relaxed vigilance. Of the sixteen 
men, five always stood sentry at night. 
The night of June 20 was pitch dark. 
Terrific seas were running and a tempest 
raged through the woods of the mainland. 
For safety, Ismyloff’s ship had scudded to 
the offing. Baranof had undressed, thrown 
himself down in his cabin, and was in the 
deep sleep of outdoor exhaustion when, 
above the howling of the gale, not five 
steps away,—so close it was impossible to 
distinguish friend from foe in the dark- 
ness, —arose the shrill war-cry~of hostiles. 
Leaping to his feet, Baranof rushed out 
undressed, to have his shirt torn to shreds 
by a shower of flint and copper-head 
arrows. Inthe dark, the Russians could 
only fire blindly. The panic-stricken 
Aleuts dashed for their canoes to escape 
out to Ismyloff’s ship on the offing. Ismy- 
loff sent armed Russians through the surf- 
wash and storm to Baranof’s aid. Baranof 
kept his small cannon pounding hot shot 
where the shouts sounded till daylight. 
Of his sixteen men, two Russians and nine 
Aleuts were dead. Of the men who came 
to his aid, fifteen were wounded. The 
corpses of twelve hostiles lay on the beach, 
and as the gray dawn came over the tem- 
pestuous sea, six large war canoes van- 
ished into the morning mist, a long trail 
of blood over the waves showing that the 
hostiles were carrying off their wounded. 
Well might Baranof write: ‘‘I will van- 
quish a cruel fate, or fall under its repeated 
blows.’’ The most of men would have 
thought they had sufficient excuse to jus- 
tify backing out of their difficulties. Bar- 
anof locked grapples with the worst that 
destiny could do to him, and never once 
let go. Sometimes the absolute futility of 
so much striving, so much hardship, so 
much peril, all for the sake of the crust of 
bread that represents mere existence—sent 
him down to black depths of ragless 
despondency when he asked himself, was 
life worth while? But he never let go his 


grip, his sense of resistance, his impulse to 
fight the worst, the unshunnable obliga- 
tion of being alive and going on with the 
game, succeed or fail. Such fits of despair 
might end in wild carousals, when he drank 
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every Russian under the table, out-shouted 
the loudest singer, and perhaps wound up 
by throwing the roomful of revelers out of 
the doors. But he rose from the depths 
of debauch and despair and went on with 
the game. That was the main point. 

The terrible position to which loss of 
supplies had reduced the traders of Kadiak 
when his own vessel was wrecked at Oona- 
laska, on the way out, demonstrated to 
Baranof the need of more ships, so when 
orders came from his company, in 1793, to 
construct a sailing boat on the timberless 
island of Kadiak, without iron, without 
axes, without saw, without tar, without 
canvas, he was eager to attempt the impos- 
sible task. Shields, an Englishman in the 
employment of Russia, was to act as ship 
builder, and Baranof sent the men assigned 
for the work up to Sunday Harbor on the 
west side of Prince William Sound, where 
heavy forests would supply timber and the 
tide-rush help to launch the vessel from 
the skids. There were no saws in the set- 
tlement. Planks had to be hewn out 
of the logs. Iron there was none. The 
rusty remnants of old wrecks were gathered 
together for bolts and joints and axes. 
Spruce gum mixed with blubber oil took 
the place of oakum and tar below water 
line. Moss and clay were used as caulking 
above water. For sail cloth, there was 
nothing but shreds and rags and tatters of 
canvas patched together so that each mast- 
arm looked like Joseph’s coat of many colors. 
Seventy-nine feet from stem to stern, the 
crazy craft measured, of twenty-three feet 
beam, thirteen draught, one hundred tons, 
two decks, and three masts. All the winter 
of 1792-93, just a year after Robert Gray, 
the American, had built his sloop down at 
Fort Defense, off Vancouver Isiand,—the 
Russian ship building went on. Then in 
April, lest the poverty of the Russians 
should become known to foreign traders, 
Baranof sent Shields, the English ship 
builder, off out of the way, on an otter 
hunting venture. It was August of the 
next summer before the clumsy craft slipped 
from the skids into the rising tide. She 
was so badly ballasted that she bobbled 
like cork, and her sails so frail they flew to 
tatters in the gentlest wind, but Russia had 
accomplished her first ship in America. 
Bells were set ringing when the Phanix 
was towed into the harbor of Kadiak, and 
when she reached Okhotsk laden with furs 
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to the water-line in April of 1jy4, enti 
siasm knew no bounds. 

But a more serious matter tl ship 


building demanded Baranof’s attention. 
Four other rival companies were on the 


ground, Did one party of traders establish 
a fort on Cook’s Inlet ?—Forthwith came 
another to a point higher up the inlet, 
where Indians could be intercepted. ‘There 


followed warlike raids, the pillaging of 
each other’s forts, the capture of each 
other’s Indian hunters, the utter demoral- 
ization of the Indians by each fort forbid- 
ding the savages to trade at the other, the 
flogging and bludgeoning and butchering 
of those who disobeyed the order, —and 
finally, the forcible abduction of whole vil 
lages of women and children to compel the 
alliance of the hunters. All Baranof’s 
work to pacify the hostiles of the mainland 
was being undone, and what complicated 
matters hopelessly for him was the fact that 
the shareholders of his own company were 
also shareholders in the rival ventures. 
Baranof rote to Siberia for instructions, 
urging the amalgamation of all the compa- 
nies in one. ‘The story of that amalgama- 
tion, similar to the union of North-West 
Company and Hudson’s Bay in Canada, 


belongs to the formal account of the 
Russian American Fur Company. What 
concerned Alexander Baranof was, that the 


instructions were so long in coming that 
the fur trade was being utterly bedeviled, 
and the passions of the savages inflamed 
to a point of danger for every white man 
on the North Pacific. Affairs were at this 
pass when Konovalof, the dashing leader 
of the plunderers, planned to capture Bar- 
anof, himself, and seize the shipyard at 
Sunday Harbor, on Prince William Sound. 
Baranof had one hundred and fifty fight- 
ing Russians in his brigades. Should -be 
wait longer for the delayed instructions 
from Siberia ?—While he hesitated, some 
of his ship builders were ambushed in the 


woods, robbed, beaten, and left half dead. 
Baranof could not afford to wait longer. 
He had no more legal justification for his 


act than the plunderers had for theirs, 
but it was a case where a man must step 
outside law or be exterminated. Rallying 


his men round him and taking no one into 
his confidence, the doughty little Russian 
sent a formal messenger to Konovalof, the 
bandit, at this redoubt on Cook’s Inlet, 


pompously summoning him name 
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of the governor of Siberia to appear and 
answer for his misdeeds. To the brigand, 
the summons was a bolt out of the blue. 
How was he to know not a word had 
come from the governor of Siberia, and 
the summons was sheer bluff? He was so 
terrorized at the long hand of power reach- 
ing across the Pacific to clutch him back to 
perhaps branding or penal service in 
Siberia, that he did not even ask to see 
Baranof’s documents. Coming post-haste, 
he proffered explanations, excuses, fright- 
ened pleadings. Baranof would have none 
of him. He clapped the culprit and his 
associates in irons, put them on Ismyloff’s 
vessel, and dispatched them for trial to 
Siberia. That he also seized the furs of 
his rivals for safe-keeping was a mere de- 
tail. The prisoners were, of course, dis- 
charged, for Baranof’s conduct could no 
more bear scrutiny than their own, but it 
was one way to get rid of rivals, and the 
fur companies at war in the Canadian 
North-West practiced the same _ trick 
twenty years later. 

The effect of the bandit outrages on the 
hostile Indians of the mainland was quickly 
evident. Baranof realized that if he was 
to hold the Pacific Coast for his company, 
he must push his hunting brigades east 
and south towards New Spain. A convict 
colony, that was to be the nucleus of a 
second St. Petersburg, was planned to be 
built under the very shadow of Mount St. 
Elias. Shields, the Englishman employed 
by Russia, after bringing back two thousand 
sea-otter from Bering Bay in 1793, had 
pushed on down southeastward to Norfolk 
Sound or the modern Sitka, where he 
loaded a second cargo of two thousand sea- 
otter. A dozen foreign traders had already 
coasted Alaskan shores, and southward of 
Norfolk Sound was a flotilla of American 
fur traders yearly encroaching closer and 
closer on the Russian field. All fear of 
rivalry among the Russians had been re- 
moved by the union of the different com- 
panies in 1799. Baranof pulled his forces 
together for the master stroke that was to 
establish Russian dominion on the Pacific. 
This was the removal of the capital of 
Russian America farther south. 

On the second week of April, 1799, 
with two vessels, twenty-two Russians, and 
three hundred and fifty canoes of Aleut 
fur hunters, Baranof sailed from Prince 
William Sound for the southeast. Pause 


was made early in May opposite Kay,— 
Bering’s old landfall,—to hunt sea-otter. 
The sloops hung on the offing, the hunting 
brigades, led by Baranof in one of the big 
skin canoes, paddling for the surf wash 
and kelp fields of the boisterous, rocky 
coast, which sea-otter frequent in rough 
weather. Dangers of the hunt never 
deterred Baranof. The wilder the turmoil 
of spray and billows, the more sea-otter 
would be driven to refuge on the kelp 
fields. Cross-tides like a whirlpool ran on 
this coast when whipped by the winds. 
Not a sound from the sea-otter hunters ! 
Silently, like sea birds glorying in the 
tempest, the canoes bounded from crest to 
crest of the rolling seas, always taking care 
not to be caught broadsides by the smash- 
ing combers, or swamped between waves 
in the churning seas. How it happened 
is not known, but somehow between wind 
and tide-rip, thirty of the canoes that rode 
over a billow and swept down to the trough, 
—never came up. A flaw of wind had 
caught the mountain billows,—the sixty 
hunters went under. From where he was, 
Baranof saw the disaster, saw the terror 
of the other two hundred men, saw the 
rising storm, and at a glance measured that 
it was farther back to the sloops than on 
towards the dangerous shore. The sea- 
otter hunt was forgotten in the impending 
catastrophe to the entire brigade. Signal 
and shout confused in the thunder of the 
surf,—the men were ordered to paddle for 
their lives in shore. Night was coming on. 
The distance was longer than Baranof had 
thought, and it was dark before the brig- 
ades landed, and the men flung themselves 
down totally exhausted to sleep on the 
drenched sands. 

Barely were the hunters asleep when the 
shout of Kolosh Indians from the forest 
behind told an ambush. ‘The mainland 
hostiles, resenting this invasion of their 
hunting fields by Aleut Indians, had 
watched the storm drive the canoes to 
land. On one side was the tempest, on 
the other the forest thronged with warri- 
ors. The Aleuts lost their heads and 
dashed for hiding in the woods, only to 
find certain death. Baranof and the Rus- 


sians with him fired off their muskets till 
all powder was used. ‘Then they shouted 
in the Aleut dialect for the hunters to em- 
bark. The sea was the lesser danger. By 
morning the brigades had joined the sloops 
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Prince Alexander Baranof. 


on the offing. Thirteen more canoes had 
been lost in the ambush. 

Such was the inauspicious introduction 
for Baranof to the founding of the new 
Russian fort at Sitka, or Norfolk Sound. 

Baranof would have selected the site 
of the present Sitka, high, rocky and 
secure from attack, but the old Sitkan 
chief refused to sell it, bartering for glass 
beads and trinkets asite six miles north of 
the present town. 

Half the men were set to hunting and 
fishing, half to chopping logs for the new 
fort, built in the usual fashion, with high 
palisades, a main barracks a hundred feet 
long in the center, three stories high, with 
trap doors connecting each story, cabins 
and hutches all round the inside of the 
palisades. Lanterns hung at the mast- 
head to recall the brigades to the ship each 
night, for Captain Cleveland, a Boston 
trader anchored in the harbor, forewarned 
Baranof of the Indians’ treacherous char- 


acter, more dangerous now when demoral- 
ized by the rivalry of white traders and in 
possession of the civilized man’s w ons. 


Free distribution of liquor by unscrupu- 


lous sea captains did not mend ters 
Cleveland reported that the savag id so 
often threatened to attack his ship that he 
no longer permitted them on board, con- 
cealing the small number of his crew by 
screens of hides round the decks, trading 


only at a wicket with cannon primed and 


muskets bristling through the hi above 
the taffrail. He warned Baranof’s hunt- 
ers not to be lead off inland bear nting, 
for the bear might be a Sitkan Indian in 
decoy to trap the hunters into an ambush. 


Such a decoy had almost trapped Cleve- 
land’s crew, when other Indians were no- 


ticed in ambush. ‘The new fort was chris- 

tened Archangel in the hope that the cham- 

pion of Heaven would defend the Russians. 

But there is an old saying that the cham- 

pion of Heaven helps those o help 
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themselves. All went well as long as Bar- 
anof was on the ground. Sea-otter were 
obtained for worthless trinkets. Sentries 
paraded the gateway, so Baranoff sailed 
back to Kadiak. ‘The Kolosh or Sitkan 
tribes had only bided their time. One 
sleepy summer day of June, 1802, when 
the slouchy Siberian convicts were off 
guard and Baranof two thousand miles 
away, the Indians fell on the fort and at 
one fell swoop wiped it out. ‘The massacre 
is a story by itself, more intimately con- 
cerned with the Russian Fur Company than 


within the walls, with a retinue of two or 
three thousand Indian otter hunters cab 
ined along the beach. ‘There was a shipyard. 
There was a foundry for the manufacture 
of the great brass bells sold for chapels in 
New Spain. ‘There were archbishops, 
priests, deacons, schools. ‘Twenty sailing 
vessels and two ocean-goers rocked to the 
tide of Sitka. At the hot springs, twenty 
miles away, hospitals and baths were built. 
A library and gallery of famous paintings 
were added to the fort, though Baranot 
complained it would have been wiser to 
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Types of Alaskan Indians. 


Baranof. Up at Kadiak honors were show 
ering on the little, old, fighting governor. 
‘Two decorations of nobility he had been 
given by 1804, but his grief over the loss 
of Sitka was inconsolable.  ‘* I will either 
die or restore the fort!’ he vowed, and 
with the help of a Russian man-of-war, 
sent round the world, he sailed that sum 
mer into Sitka Sound. ‘The Indians scut- 
tled their barricade erected on the site of 
the present Sitka. Here the fort was re 
built and renamed New Archangel—a fort 
worthy in its palmy days of Baranof’s most 
daring ambitions. Sixty Russian officers 
and eight hundred white families lived 


have physicians for his men. Sixteen 
short cannon and forty-two long guns bris 
tled in defense of the walls. The gov- 
ernor’s three-story house, with a high 
cupola from whose dome shone a light to 
guide ships into the harbor, stood on a 
rock a hundred feet above the tide level. 
I.emon-yellow and red-roofed the houses 
and low barracks were painted, with a 
stairway leading up from the wharf to the 
fort proper. For the rest of Baranof’s 
rule, Sitka became the great rendezvous 
of vessels trading on the Pacific. Here 
Baranof held sway like a potentate, serv- 
ing regal feasts to all visitors with the pomp 
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A typical reindeer team. 


of a little court and the 
wassailing, medieval lord. 

But all this was not so much fireworks 
for display. Baranof had his motive. ‘To 
the sea captains who feasted with him and 
drank themselves torpid under his table, he 
proposed a plan—he would supply the Aleut 
hunters for them to hunt on shares as far 
south as Southern California. Always, too, 
he was an eager buyer of their goods, giv- 
ing them in exchange sealskins from the 
Prybilof Islands. Boston vessels were the 
first to enter partnership with Baranof. 
Later came Astor’s captains from New 


barbarity otf a 


York, taking sealskins in trade for goods 
supplied to the Russians. When Spain 
refused watering privileges, fresh eta- 
bles and grain to these captains, Baranof 
promptly secured land eighteen miles north 
of Bodega Bay and laid the foundation of 





the Russian colony in California. 

How did Baranof, surrounded by hostile 
Indians, with no servants but Siberian 
convicts, hold his own, single-handed, in 


American wilds ? Simply by the power of 
his fitness, by vigilance that never relaxed, 
by despotism that was by turns savage and 


gentle but always paternal, by the fact that 





Bringing in the sacred white whale. 
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View from Baranof /sland. 


his brain and his brawn were always more 
than a match for the brain and brawn 
of all the men under him. ‘To be sure, 
the liberal measure of seventy-nine 
lashes was laid on the back of any subor- 
dinate showing signs of mutiny, but that 


Copyright by I, W. Taber. 


did not prevent many such attempts. 

There was something inexcusably cruel 
in the termination of Baranof’s services 
with the fur company. He was now over 
seventy years of age. He wastortured by 
rheumatism from the long years of exposure 





Modern Sitka, showing Baranof’s church in the center and his block house at the far left. 
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ina damp climate. Because he was not 
of noble birth, he was subject to insult at 
the hands of any petty martinet who came 
out as officer on the Russian vessels. 
Against these, Baranof usually held his 
own at Sitka, but they carried back to St. 
Petersburg slanderous charges against his 
honesty. Twice he had asked to be 
allowed to resign. Twice successors had 
been sent from Russia, but one died on 
the way, and the other was shipwrecked. 
It was easy for malignant tongues to rouse 
suspicion that Baranof’s desire to resign 
sprang from interested motives, perhaps 
from a wish to conceal his own peculations. 


announced the fact—Baranof was to be 
retired. Between voluntarily retiring and 
being retired, was all the difference be- 


tween honor and insult. The news was a 
blow that crushed Baranof almost to servil- 
ity. He was found constantly in tears. 


Again and again he bade good-by to his 
old comrades, comrades of revel with noble 
blood in their veins, comrades of the hunt, 
pure blooded Indians, who loved him as a 
brother, comrades of his idleness, Indian 
children with whom he had frolicked,—but 


could not bear to tear himself from the land 
that was the child of his life-long efforts. An 


old sea captain offered him passage around 
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The Russian Church at Sitka where Baranof worshipped. 


Though Baranof had annually handled 
millions of dollars’ worth of furs for the 
Russian Company at a distance from over- 
sight that might have defied detection in 
wrong-doing,—it was afterwards proved 
that he had not misused or misappropriated 
one dime’s worth of property, but who 
was to believe his honesty in the face of 
false charges ? 

In the fall of 1817, Lieutenant Hage- 
meister arrived at Sitka to audit the books 
of the company. Concealing from Baranof 
the fact that he was to be deposed, Hage- 
meister spent a year investigating the 
records. Not a discrepancy was discov- 
ered. Baranof, with the opportunity to 
have made millions, was a poor man. 
Without explanation, Hagemeister then 


the world to Russia, where his knowledge 
might still be of service. Service? That 


was the word! The old war-horse might 


still die in harness! Baranof p ed uf 
spirit. He sailed in the fall of 1818. By 
spring, the ships homeward bound stopped 
at Batavia. There was some delay. Delay 
was not good for Baranof. He was ill, 
deadly ill, of that most deadly of ull 
ments, heart-break, consciousness that he 
was of no more use, what the h ns call 
‘*the long sickness of too much t oe 8 
When the vessel put to sea again, not, 
too, put to sea,—but it was to t bound- 
less sea of eternity. He died on April 16, 
1819, and was laid to rest in the arms of 
the great ocean that had cradled opes 


from the time he left Siberia. 
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By Robert R. Logan 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY CILARLES ERWIN FRICK 


HEN from the magic hills beyond the plain 
The sun transmutes the clouds and bids them shine as gold, 
In single file the tranquil sheep regain 


The shelter of the fold. 


No care-wrought dream their quiet sleep awaits, 
Time-free, they do not weigh this hour against the last, 
Nor longing gaze through those forbidden gates— 


The Future and the Past. 


Strange is the soul of man which begs surcease 
Of toil and sorrow on the world’s dim-lighted plain, 
Yet would not barter for their vacant peace 


His pilgrimage of pain. 





Miss Maxine Elliott 


Mr. Charles Cherry 





Mr. Clyde Fitch 





Mr. Fitch directing a rehearsal. 


THE MAN 


BEHIND 


THE STARS 


Clyde fitch, Maker of Actresses 


By E. 


the most popular 
American actress of to-day 
undertook a great Shakes- 
pearian roJe, her name ap- 
peared at the programme’ s 
head in letters exactly four 
times the size of those that spelled William 
Shakespeare, and on the electric sign, in 
front of the theater, where she was pro- 
claimed in about three by eighteen feet of 
glitter, the man who said ‘‘the play’s the 
thing,’’ got neither space nor illumination. 
Yet the manager felt justified when he 
compared his overflowing houses to the 
miserable audiences which greeted the 
same play a little further down Broadway. 
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‘The most successful dramatists of to-day 
write plays which will give actresses things 
to do that the public wants to see them 
do. Sardou has written his most success- 
ful roles for Sarah Bernhardt to act in, and 
Belasco has achieved his greatest successes 
in building plays round Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter. And even the master-dramatists of 
our day, Ibsen and Pinero, have given 
their messages to the world through women 
mentally in sympathy with their ideals, 
the Mrs. Patrick Campbell, of the English 
man’s aula Tangueray and Agnes 
k:bbsmith, and the Betty Hennings of the 
Norwegian’s Nora Helmer and Mrs. 
Alving. 


































THE MAN 





But of all dramatists, Clyde Fitch most 
truly deserves the title of the ‘‘ man be- 
hind the stars."’ He is the maker of 
Pinero and others have helped 
to ‘*make’’ players in the making of 
themselves, but Fitch has made it his 
specialty to coax out the very best in an 
actress, so that she may become, in the 
public mind, worthy of the rather mean- 
ingless distinction of ‘‘ being a star.’’ The 
casual play-goer knows little of the inside 
workings of the theater. He readily be- 
lieves that the woman whose name ap- 
pears in the largest letters is really the best 
actress in the company. It might make 
him pause and ponder if he knew the 
managerial scramble for Fitch plays and 
the reason thereof. ‘The cause is disillu- 
sionizing. Fitch plays, though usually 
successful, do not often bring great finan- 
cial reward to their producers. ‘The idea 
prevails in many cities of this country that 


ictresses. 


Kitch plays—such as ‘*’The Climbers,’’ 
for instance, —are written especially for the 
New York understanding And not only 


do many of these dramas make less money 
on their tours than far less meritorious 
plays, but Fitch’s contracts are so one- 
sided that he pockets every week large 
sums of money, when his managers are, in 
many cases, losing on the venture. 

But managers clamor for the chance to 
lose money that way. ‘The reason is simple. 
Clyde Fitch makes stars. He not only 
takes hold of a new actress and utilizes all 
the ability she has, and develops it by his 
own shrewd insight and experience, but he 
actually infuses into her something of his 
own instinct. ‘The result is, that the pub 
lic suddenly comes to the notion that this 
new woman is an exceptional, if not a re- 
markable actress. Thereupon the man- 
or perhaps three, 
in sending her to the remotest parts of 
America, creating far and wide the im- 
pression that Miss So-and-so Blank is the 
actress of the hour, and he doesn’t mind 
if he spends more in 
than he takes in he commercial man- 
ager is investing in showy advertising of 
his goods, just as the maker of a breakfast 
food spends as much money as he can hope 
to take in in the first fifteen months in 
making the name of his wares a ‘‘ house- 
hold word.’’ 

Having thus spread the idea that Miss 
Blank is something like a genius, the astute 


ager uses two season 


spreading the idea 
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manager turns from Fitch to a dramatist 
whose reputation is slight enough that he 
is glad to take half as much pay for his 
work, and dares not make such mands 
in his contract as Fitch, who habitually 
stipulates for complete control of the de 
signing of all the scenery and the engaging 
of all the actors. Fitch ‘‘ made Ethel 
Barrymore, Mrs. Clara Bloodgood, Elsie 
de Wolfe, Amelia Bingham, Sarah Cowell 
LeMoyne and Maxine Elliott. ‘I is 
each of them started forth as a star in a 
role written for her by him. A when 
re-assertion of personality seemée eces 
sary, Mary Mannering, Blanche W 


Viola Allen, Annie Russell, Julia Marlowe, 


Sadie Martinot, Effie Shanno Marie 
Wainwright and Olga Nethersole turned to 
‘*the man behind the stars.’’ 

While Pinero and Ibsen give some heed 
to the principal personalities that are to 
give material expression to their creations, 
they can hardly be classed wit Fitch, 
Sardou and Belasco, who subordinate their 
purposes to the exploitation of tresses. 
Che two dramatists discover an velop 
individualities to interpret their ideals ; 
the three play-writing stage-managers cut 
and piece and trim their ideals t per 
sonalities. But Sardou and Be view 
life through the stage’s view of life, while 
Fitch observes and experiences lif t is, 
and, therefore, in spite of the limitations 
that his purely commercial purpose puts 
upon his work, he has risen, rts of 
plays—(if never quite in any one of his 
dramas as a whole )—to a pl: if dis- 
tinction. 

Sardou and Belasco reduce all actresses 
who come under their direction to an ex 
pression of their own single mood ; Fitch en 
ables the player to effectively impre her 
own individuality. Whether t tress ¢s 


Mrs. Carter or Blanche Bates, Henrietta 
Crosman or Odette Tyler, she 
under the Belasco training, to expre his 
single idea of the dramat yvoman. 
Whether the Belasco star is man or woman, 
emotion is expressed by ‘‘ speaki 
tears’’ and beating a conveniel ece of 


furniture. But the Fitch heroir né arly 
as varied as life. It may be very much the 
same emotion under which she is iggling, 
but if she is gentle Annie Russ« er help- 
less tears blind her so that she erselt 
foolishly against the side of the door 
through which she meant to pass, while if 
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Mrs. Clara Bloodgood as Jinny Austin in ‘‘The Girl with the Green Eyes.”’ 


she is Blanche Walsh, she expresses her 
feelings by beating her rival’s head against 
the sharp edge of a piano. 

At rehearsal Fitch is an interesting sight. 
He is, like almost all creative writers, a 
strangely nervous man. His intense inter- 
est in his work leads to a total forgetfulness 
of self, or he might be the first to laugh at 
the nervous knots into which he ties himself. 

‘* How would you say the line then? ”’ 
is one of Fitch’s most characteristic ques- 
tions at rehearsal. In writing his plays he 
studies his stars, and occasionally one or 
two other members of the cast, so that the 
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actual wording of their roles is typical of 
them. But if a player, engaged to fit a 
part, stumbles over a line, Fitch immedi- 
ately asks him to speak the thought in his 
own words. ‘That is one of the methods 
that gives a convincing semblance of reality 
to his work. And it may be observed that 
actors never fail in a Fitch part. The play 
itself may collapse, but the player invariably 
escapes with areputation greatly enhanced, 
because, like the technically perfect Ibsen 
and Pinero, Fitch writes parts that ‘act 
themselves,’? and unless the actor defies 
his directions, a failure is impossible. Such 
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Miss Ethel Barrymore as Madame Trentoni in ‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” 


it is to be at once an observer of people 
and a master of stage technique. 

Perhaps the most brilliant example of 
the making of an actress—even in the 
brilliant string of Fitch-made stars—was 
the writing of ‘* Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines’’ for Ethel Barrymore. Under 
the spell of her prettiness and charm, the 
great public protested that it was more than 
a matter of magnetism, brilliancy and 
beauty —it was the art of great comedy 
acting. ‘lo establish Miss Barrymore as a 
popular favorite was not difficult—it is 
doubtful if there is more than one Ameri 


. 
can actress who attracts such happy crowds 
of playgoers as she. But to con 
skeptical that her make-up was other than 


ce the 


three-fourths personality to one-fourth 
ability was a stroke that none Fitch 
could have accomplished. And = so con 
vincingly did he succeed that, after playing 
the role of J7adame Trenton? in as many 
\merican cities as two years travel 
could reach, the impression w eneral 
and far reaching that Miss Barrymore wa 
a true actress. Clyde Fitch 


and studied Ethel Barrymore several years 
before Charles Frohman 
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shrewdly chose 
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him as the man best fitted to guide her up 
the perilous flights to stardom. Nobody 
who has ever even met Miss Barrymore 
could, looking upon the girlishly innocent 
yet word-worldly wise J/adame Trentont, 
construe the character as other than a 


Miss Viola Allen and Mr. 


slightly heightened reproduction of her 
fascinating self. 

The statue of Nathan Hale, in New 
York’s City Hall Park, suggested to Fitch 
a reproduction of James K. Hackett in 
one of his more heroic and picturesque 
moments, and when Daniel Frohman pro- 
posed that he should write a play for the 
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Lyceum company, which was led at that 
time by Mr. Hackett and Mary Manner- 
ing, Fitch ‘‘saw’’ the matinee idol as 
Nathan Hale. But Mr. Frohman didn’t 
care for the drama when it was finished, 
so the public saw Nat Goodwin as the 





Fitch discussing a scene in ‘The Toast of the Town,”’ 
at the latter's summer home 


in Greenwich, Connecticut. 


American hero, with Maxine Elliott as his 
sweetheart. The most fervent efforts of 
the stout and stubby Goodwin wouldn’t 
make him look like Nathan Hale, and Miss 
Elliott as a schoolgirl was more beauti- 
tiful than convincing. But the excellence 
of the drama carried it to success, and, 
according to the commercial system gov- 
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erning our theaters, the writer of last sea- suppose. It is because he is knowna 
s son's play must be the writer of next’s—if man who has brought player upon yer 
4 it was a success. So Fitch studied Mr. into notice, if not into actual fame. Very 
g 1 Mrs. Goodwin, and gave them ‘*The few American dramatists (three | es 
; Cowboy and the Lady’’ to act. Hesup- Mr. Fitch, to be accurate, ) are allowed to 
t ied them with rdles that exactly fitted choose the minor actors for their pl 
eir persons and their personalities, but molested by manager and star. And none 
hile he was doing it he forgot to put of the others has that keen underst ng 
more than an act of interest in the drama. of individuality which makes not \ 
So the author of ‘* Nathan Hale’’ did not Mr. Fitch a pretty sure stepping-stone to 
write the Goodwins’ next play. stage success. If he engages the pr 
} Maxine Elliott was desirous, as far back aspirant to play a maid-servant w 
as that, of becoming a lone star, to share only two lines to speak, he will a el 
neither honors nor profits with her hus- to voice them as she believes in het eI 


had both the most soul a maid-servant woul 


band, and Mr. Goodw 
money and the kindly inclination to grat- them. In these days of expensive 


ify his wife’s wish. Mr. Fitch, as the of acting and musical studio teas, all 5 t 
maker of stars, was a ed to. But he actors and actresses are gentleme 
refused to hurry. He considered the ladies, and of the sort to whom 








Elliott requirements for two years before secting of a soul is a painful pleas 

he wrote a line of ** Her Own Way.’’ Yet ond only to social prominence. But the 

} Miss Elliott waited, wise in her realization latter is easily attained by keeping ( 
that Fitch could do for her what no other expensive gloves on throughout r 

dramatist could. And he did. Had we and referring familiarly to Miss Bart 





never seen Miss Elliott before, certainly her as ‘* Ethel.”’ 

performance in ‘*‘ Her Own Way” would Amelia Bingham’s production of he 

have looked like acting. It wasatriumph Climbers’’ marked a new era in tch’ 

for Fitch, not only in making Miss Elliott career. Before that, successful in many 

appear to act, but in writing a play thatthe cases though he had been, Fitch | id 

West did not scorn as a typical production to fight for his chances with many red 

of the East. other American dramatists, and tl is 
It would be mere repetition to enumer- lucky star that he got his plays on the 

ate the manner in which Fitch has given stage at all. In a sense, Miss Bingham did 

twenty-three star actresses the parts which as much for Mr. Fitch as he did I 

the public likes best tosee them in. Elsie The playwright supplied her with rama 

de Wolfe, like Miss Barrymore and Mrs. that, barring some remarkable one-act 

), Bloodgood, has long been an intimate pieces, ought to be regarded as r 

friend of his, so that her rdle in ‘‘’ The the very best American play, but t tar, 

Way of the World one of the best of on her part, gave ‘* The Climbers’’ it 

Fitch plays, though not very successful— chance after all the ‘‘commerci 

was a reproduction of her interesting self agers’’ had rejected it, and what is more, 

in high lights. When Miss Marlowe asked produced it as no play has ever bec 

him for a drama, he wrote for the best in our land. It was Mr. Fitch’ r-" 

/ulict of our generation, a /u/iet of Civil tunity to *‘ make good.” He hae 

War ‘Times, using the name, though little some admirable plays, and more t ere 

else, of the ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie’’ legend. disappointing, but throughout |h¢ 

Ihe list could be stretched out inter- tained his title of the coming di 

minably. Miss Bingham supplied money in \ q 
\ phase of dramatic life in New York and herself. 

that ordinary theatergoers knew nothing Among the many incidental 

of is the seething desire to ‘‘ meet Fitch.’’ that made the production of ‘*'1 

lhis glorious hope is looked forward to ers’’ a genuine triumph, was thi eal 

ind sche ned for and banked upon by the ance for the first time in a Fit rf 

hopeful histrion much as commonplace Mrs. Clara Bloodgood. 

mortals struggle towards heavenly rest. Of all the actresses associat 

And it is not merely lion hunting, as the Clyde Fitch, none has expresse m so 

importance of Fitch might lead one to sympathetically, none has woven herself so 





were 
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perfectly into the keen, observant, authen- 
tic humor and the genuine emotion of his 
creations as Clara Bloodgood. It may be 
observed that Mrs. Bloodgood is, with the 
exceptions of Annie Russell, and the late 
Mrs. Gilbert, the best actress Mr. Fitch 
has written for. Besides, she makes her 
studies from life seriously and with free- 
dom from petty artifice or pathos. Both 
she and Fitch, at times of financial 
necessity, have been forced to let them- 
selves down to the common level, but 
in these experiments neither has been 
so successful as persons of far poorer in- 
telligence. 

Mrs. Bloodgood is to Fitch what Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is to Pinero, and the 
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famous Betty Hennings to Ibsen. By the 
intelligence of her mind and the under- 
standing of her heart she is at once an 
inspiration and an interpreter for Fitch, 
Though she is the most insistent in giving 
credit to Fitch for her artistic training- 

that is her mastery of those tricks of the 
stage which she has, even now, been too 
short a time on the stage to have acquired 
by herself—yet her talent is as valuable to 
him as his to her. It is the combination 
of these two that the admirers of both 
count upon, and hope may call forth from 


Fitch one really admirable play which 


will prove him the real dramatist that a 
hundred scattered fragments suggest that 
Clyde Fitch is. 





FRANK 


rLUMLEY, 


REFEREE 


The Personality of the International Arbitrator who has to 
his Credit the Remarkable Achievement of Having Settled an 
International Claim Within the Lifetime of the Claimants 


By Frederick c 


AHL E legal world was startled 
a month or so ago by the 
announcément that a tan- 
gled piece of international 
litigation had been argued, 
passed upon and settled all 
within a months, and damages as- 
sessed against the defendant country in 
something less than five years after the 
injuries complained of were inflicted. 
A generation has usually been all too short 
for this sort of thing, but here the French 
claimants against Venezuela for damage 
to their businesses sustained in the insur- 
rections ending in 1go01, actually know in 
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the year that they are entitled to 
some six hundred and fifty thousand dol 
lars compensation altogether, and it only 
remains for them, through the State De 
partment if need be, to collect the money. 

The thing seemed revolutionary. The 
Alabama claimants, their 
loss between 1862 a final 
award in 1874. ‘The Bering Sea claims, 
which originated about 1885, were satis- 
fied in 1897. The claimants of damages 
against Spain for losses sustained in the 
Cuban insurrections are still fighting in 
the United States Court of Claims for 
their share of what they hope to get some 


1905 


who 
and 


suffered 
1864, got 






































Frank Plumley. 


The Alahama cla 


lima » suffered their loss between 1862 and 18 fa final award in 

the Bering Sea claim hich originated about 1885, wer isfied in 18 no one knows wher 

french mummy clain ving out of the privateering raids about 1 4, will b 

Mr. Plumley settled ti n between the French and Venezuela in less than five 4 
day, and as for the inheritors of the lished a dangerous precedent by not 
French mummy claims growing out of playing the game according to the a¢ 
privateering raids around 1803~4, nobody cepted and established rules. 
knows when they are likely to be satis- Here is Mr. Plumley’s portrait. He is 
fied. sixty years old, and Vermont bor nd 

Naturally, therefore, this unwonted ex- bred. He has been United States Dis 

pedition in the matter of the claims trict Attorney for the State, and a Judge 
against Venezuela has been more than a of the Vermont Court of Clain He 
nine-days’ wonder. <A referee of an un- is a lecturer on International Law in 
common sort is this Frank Plumley, who Norwich University, and has pre usly 


has settled the case with so much expedi- 
tion and despatch, and genially expressed 
doubt as to whether had 


he not estab- 


acted as an international umpire 
claims made against Venezuela by Great 
Britain and Holland. 
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THE PLAYMATE 


By Dorothy Canfield 
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‘Well, it may seem queer 





to think of living in a 
barn,’’ she observed to her 
old friend, ‘‘but it suits 


Ever since I left Ireland I’ve 


me fine! 
lived too much indoors, and it does seem 
good to be cooking half in the air again.’’ 

The older woman jangled her keys med- 


itatively. ‘‘I thought you were crazy 
when you first talked about it,’’ she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but it does seem sort 0’ cozy 
like, and it’ll be fine for the childer to be 
in the country this summer.’’ 

‘‘Aye! It'll be the makin’ of Pollie 
that’s growin’ so fast, an’ Patsy ’ll be 
away from them bad boys on the street. 
Though we moved in but yesterday, I can 
sce now what a grand time the childer ’ll 
have in the lovely grounds, an’ it was the 
only way of being wid Pat while he’s on 
that brick-layin’ job on the new country 
house. Sure it’s a good friend you are, to 
lave us do it.’’ 

The old crone answered with a propri- 
etary air, ‘‘Oh, why not? There ain’t 
been a soul in this barn for fifteen years, 
not since I begun takin’ care of the big 
house, an’ sure it can’t hurt the old loft 
to have the beds of all the blessed childer 
in it instead of cobwebs, nor the open shed 
to have a stove set up, wid decent Irish 
praties cookin’ over it. I niver thought 
you cud make it look so like a real home 

—pictures of the saints and flowers and 
cushions and all.’’ 

Mrs. O’Hern laughed comfortably as 
she looked about the clean room where 
they sat, and out the open door into the 
wide-spreading orchard, trees all a pink 
glory of blossom. ‘‘Cud any place wid 


your eight childer and your own man be 
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aught but home—barn or no barn ?”’ she 
inquired. 

The old woman nodded appreci sly 
and for a few moments there was silence 


broken only by the cooing of doves on the 
roof of the shed. Then she spoke again. 
‘‘It’s a good thing th’ old man—him as 


owns the big house—niver comes a-near 
no more.’’ 
‘¢ Why ?”’ asked Mrs. O’ Hern. 


‘‘He’d have something to say about 
your camping out here!” 
‘¢We won't hurt his old barn!”’ cried 


the other. ‘* Look how clean I’ve made 

it, white curtains to the windys and all!’’ 
‘¢ It’s the swarmin’ childer of ye | 

be mindin’. He’d not care about his barn 


bein’ used, because he’s not th nd, 
but he niver could abide childer— my 
belief he niver cared a crumb for own 
son, till he was half grown up—fifteen or 
sixteen. An’ that just the age whin sinsi 
ble folks is beginning to think less of thim 
and more of the babies! I[t was fair 
enough to break a body’s heart life 
that poor child led.’’ 

Mrs. O’Hern’s black eyes flashed and 
the mother in her rose in indignation. 
‘¢ Was he treated bad ?’’ she asked hotlys 

‘Well, not to say bad. Heh lways 
two or three hired creatures to ifter 
him, and enough to play wid to dr any 
well child mad, and governesses 1 per 
fessors and muzic lessons—oh, it was fair 
sickenin’! An’ him, the pale, little, skin- 
ny-legs, niver knowin’ for wan minute what 
it was to be a child. [I don’t su ose he 


tver played—what ye might call p/ayed— 
wan blessed minute in all his life. ‘Th’ 
man was always away makin’ more money 
not that /e would ha’ been much to play 
wid— Heaven knows!’’ 

The other’s soft Irish eyes melted 


SI 


ilmost 
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to tears at the picture she saw, and she 
drew her little Denny to her and kissed 
him before she asked: ‘‘ Did he die, the 
poor little boy ?’’ 

‘*Arrah! That I don’t know, Whin 
it was time for him to begin to think of 
goin’ to college, th’ old man moved away 
an’ I’ve niver heard of him since. But 
I’ve a notion he’s dead—he had that kind 
of eyes of them that do!’’ 

The quick darkness of early spring eve- 
nings in New England shut down and the 
old gossip rose to go. ‘* Well, Mary, 
my dear,’’ she said affectionately, ‘it 
seems like living again to have some folks 
around. I’ve been stark alone so long in 
that gloomy old house and grounds I'll be 
in the way of neighboring you to death with 
always dropping in.’’ 

As a matter of fact she did spend 
much time in the midst of the rosy, chat- 
tering, romping family of Irish-Americans 
who ran wild, like little Indians, in the 
grounds, and their own very considerable 
numbers augmented by battalions of cous- 
ins and regiments of friends filled to over- 
flowing the big lofts of the deserted barn. 

Mrs. O’Hern, for all her thirty-five 
years, matronly figure and eight children, 
ran and played with them like a girl. 
Denny announced one day: ‘‘It didn’t 
seem as though we could love mother more 
than we did in town, but out here I love 
her so it hurts.” 

Patrick O’Hern, busy with his_brick- 
laying on a country house down the road, 
was only too glad to have his family with 
him, and loved and scolded and petted 
and stormed at his children with all the 
gusto of the true Irish parent. They were 
a noisy family. The mother said some- 
times: ‘‘ Now, for the love of Heaven, 
childer, can’t ye quiet down a bit! Re- 
member ye’re in a place where gentry has 
lived—can’t ye try, just, for a change, to 
have gentry manners ?’’ But almost al- 
ways, when she had said that, she remem- 
bered the pale little boy, passing a joyless 
childhood in the big house, and had re- 
joiced in the wild peals of laughter from 
her own unruly brood. 

It was quite soon after their arrival that 
she became aware of something strange 
about the place. One evening, late, she 
had gone into the big room where the four 
youngest children slept, to make sure that 
Denny was covered. The child had been 





a little feverish at supper, and she was 
anxious about him. She laughed at her 
self as she felt her way up the steep stairs. 

‘**Tis only that it’s Denny! I’m that 
foolish about the child. He’s different 
from the rest of us black Irish! There do 
be times when I think he has the second- 
sight—like brother Tim that died.’’ She 
pushed open the door and started, for, 
although the room was quite dark, she felt 
instantly that one of the children was out 
of bed. ‘‘ Denny!”’ she called softly, fum 
bling fora match. Denny answered from 
his cot at the other end of the room, and 
as she struck the match she saw that the 
four little beds were all occupied and the 
room was quite still. 

Denny was wide awake, his big, blue 
eyes shining in the light of the match. 
‘* Have you been in bed all the time?’’ 
asked his mother. ‘The child nodded his 
head without speaking. ‘‘ Queer,” said 
Mary, dropping the half burned mate). 
‘‘T thought one of yez was out on the 
floor as I came in.’’ Denny said nothing, 
and after settling the covers about his 
throat, his mother stooped to kiss him. 
As she did so, she felt suddenly that a 
child was standing close to her. ‘‘ Who's 
that?” she said sharply. ‘‘One of the 
other ones playin’ a trick on me!”’ 
But the light of another match showeid 
only the three black heads half buried in 
their pillows and Denny’s soft eyes looking 
at her over the coverlet. His lips moved 
and she bent over to hear what he said. 
‘*Don’t drive him away, mother; let him 
stay.’’ 

‘‘Let wo stay?’’ she asked, bewil 
dered, but Denny’s eyes were drooping 
sleepily, and he said no more, 

‘‘Some queer child’s fancy!’’ she 
thought as she groped her way from the 
darkened room. 

The next day Denny was not quite him- 
self and she made him stayin bed. After 
the morning’s work was done she went up 
to sit in the room with him, taking a big 
bag of the never-ending darning. The 
sun shone brightly on his fair head as he 
bent over a game of dominoes spread on 
the coverlet. 

‘Playin’ dominoes all by yourself, 
dear?’’ asked his mother, tenderly, sit- 
ting down by the bed. 

Denny looked up soberly and said, ‘‘ No, 
I’m playing with a pretend little boy.’’ 
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Mary sometimes said, ‘‘ After bringin’ 
up a family of eight childer,—and Mary 
Mother only knows how many more to 
come,’’—that freak that could 
enter a child’s head would surprise her. 
‘« After Pollie’s make-believe monkeys and 
little Pat’s having conniptions over a table 
with five legs, and Anastasia’s being that 
afraid of butterflies that she ’most fainted, 
you can’t tell #ze any tale about childer I 
\ ve those queer 


won't believe. They all h 

spells, but they all get over them.’’ So at 
Denny’s ‘*pretend’’ domino-player she 
only smiled indulgently and said nothing. 
Denny had counted on his mother’s un- 
derstanding, and went on with his game, 
murmuring disjointed bits of talk to him- 
self. Mary darned in the furious haste 
that is always upon the mother of eight 
children, and paid no attention to Denny, 
beyond glancing at him from time to time 


in great satisfaction h his improved 


no queer 


wit 
looks, 

She glanced up once in this manner and 
paused, her mouth open, and her darning 
needle suspended in the air. ‘* Denny !’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Whatever are you do- 
ing?’’ The child looked at her quietly, and 
did not answer. Mrs. O’ Hern’s astonish- 
ment passed suddenly into incredulity, and 
she resumed her work. ‘‘ Your poor 
mother’s getting that old !’’ she laughed. 
‘‘She’s losing her senses! Sure! I 
thought I saw one of them dominoes lift 
all by itself, and set down in a different 


’ 


place.’ 
Denny’s eyes gleamed with pleasure, and 
turned to explain. ‘Isn’t it fine, 
mother ? Sometimes he can do that when 
we’re all alone and I want him to so very 
much. Mostly he can only stand by and 
look, —though he likes that fine, —but once 
in a while he interested, and I 
want him so to have a good time, he can 
do something himself. But not very often, 
and never when all playing to- 
gether.’’ 

Mrs. O’ Hern looked at 
iment and some alarm. ‘The next moment 
said sadly, ‘‘Oh, there! We’ve 
frightened him away, and its always so 
hard to make him not afraid again.’’ 

Mary had begun to say something in her 
hasty, Irish way, about Denny’s stopping 
such nonsense or she’d box his ears, when, 
as she afterwards told Father McGinn, ‘I 
can’t tell you how it was, but I just felt 


he 


gets ca 


we're 


him in amaze- 


he 
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another child there besides Denny, an 
other child, and a scared little child, and 
so lonesome, and the first thing I kne 

Denny was crying as though his heart 
And Denny 
‘Oh mother, I’m so sorry for 


would break, and so was [! 


was saying, 


him!’ And then,—oh, I don’t kn 
Pat called me from the foot of the stairs 
and the childer came busting in to know 
if they could go out in the boat, an it 
was all over, everything just the y 
always is, only Denny and me, w red 
noses. ‘What’s th* matter, mother?’ 
they all asked, ana | said, ‘I w yO 
could tell, for I can’t.’ ’’ 

That was the first time, and we 


passed before Mary again felt a breath of 
mystery blow through 
life. It was onan afternoon full of len 
early June sunlight, and the children wer 
playing with a host of cousins and little 
friends in the big orchard not far from the 
barn. The delicious country air | 
to their heads, and they were half-mad 
with animal spirits, shouting and racin 
about, and laughing till they sank doy 
exhausted on the soft grass in a happy 
ecstacy. Denny was romping 
others, his shrill little treble ringing out in 


her hearty, tive 


\ t t . 
W ( 


a high-pitched joy that made his mother 
smile in sympathy. She was ironing in the 
cool, open room they had taken for 


kitchen, and looked out at the boisterous 


crowd of youthful bacchantes, intoxicated 
with freedom and fresh air, with a whim- 
sical remembrance of her own happy child- 
hood in County Kerry. At thes time, 
there ran through her mind almost uncon- 
sciously, the steady and puzzled query as 
to the meaning of the odd experience in 
Denny’s room. 
Denny caught sight of his mother, pass 

ing to and fro, and came running to the, 
barn, his loving little heart eager to share 


his joy with her. ‘Oh, mother!’’ he 


cried, ‘‘ We are having such a ¢ me ! 
It’s like a fairy story, so pretty out there, 
and we’re laughing—laughing—” He 
stopped, his child’s vocabulary 1 e to 
cope with the exultation that glow in his 
eyes and shone from his rosy che As 
he stood, silent, Mary turned to the stove 
for a fresh iron, and it was suddenly as 
though someone else was going on with the 


story Denny could not tell. Ther 
filled with the joyous elation of 
so exquisite, so complete, that Mary 


5 eyes 
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moistened. Her heart swelled with a 


strange softness. 

Denny spoke again. ‘‘ He’s so glad, — 
he never had a good time here before !’’ 
Mary did not dare to turn around. Of a 
sudden she knew, and knowing, her mother 
soul yearned over the joy that now seemed 
so pathetic toher. She could almost hear 
the rapid beats of a little heart fairly 
tired out in one of those bursts of delight 
in joyous companionship that sometimes 
overwhelm little children. When she 
finally turned back to her ironing board, 
Denny had slipped away, but the joyous 
presence lingered a moment longer, as 
though basking in her sympathy. ‘Then 
that too, vanished, and Mary, sitting down, 
wept tears of mingled sorrow, sympathy 
and comprehension. 

That evening she and Denny sat by the 
fire, kindled because of the spring coolness 
that still lingered in the air. ‘The others 
were all gone for a moonlight walk. The 
mother and her little son sat in silence, 
their Irish hearts very soft as they thought 
the same thoughts. It was quite still. ‘The 
faint flicker of the fire showed the strong 
motherly hand resting on Denny’s head, 
and occasionally stroking the yellow curls 
softly, but no word was spoken. ‘They 
were both waiting, with the Celtic sixth 
sense quiveringly alert. All at once Denny 
gave a soft little cry—of welcome, it 
seemed, and Mary felt a timid presence 
standing in the dark not far from her. She 
did not look toward it, nor turn away from 
the fire, but her hand dropped to Denny’s 
shoulder and gave him a little hug. Denny 
rose to his knees and put his arm around 
her waist. ‘‘ Oh mother, I love you so!’’ 
he said, his child’s voice quivering with 
emotion, ‘‘I love you so! 
understand !”’ 

‘I love you, too, Denny,’’ she an- 
swered, and then, choosing her words 
very carefully, ‘‘I love all little childer, 
—aill!’’ She thought she heard a happy 
little sigh and went on, her arm around 
Denny, ‘‘‘The more I have the more I love 
them, and if one was unhappy or sorrowin’ 
I’d love him the best of all.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, in which 
the fire dropped sleepily together and then 
Denny moved a little, as though to make 
room for someone else at his mother’s 
knee. After that no word was spoken, but 
in a brooding peace that filled Mary’s 
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heart, they sat quite still, until the return- 
ing children broke in, laughing at them for 
letting the fire go out. 

After this Mary often felt the shy, gentle 
presence, and never without a glow at her 
mother’s heart. Once she asked herself 
why she was not afraid, and then all her 
Celtic mysticism overwhelmed the materi- 
alistic query. That night, as she stepped 
into the children’s room, she felt unusually 
tender and rejoiced to feel in the warm, 
quiet room a contented little fifth child, 
peacefully happy in the new-found com- 
panionship. 

The summer slipped on,—a happy, busy, 
idle summer, and the early apples in the 
orchard were almost ripe when Mary had 
a great shock. ‘Their old neighbor of the 
big house dropped in with a bag-full of 
gossip to turn over. After discussing sev- 
eral mutual acquaintances she said, ‘‘ Do 
you remember my tellin’ ye about the little 
lad that used to live here, and had such a 
miserable, mopy time of it? Well, I hada 
letter from my cousin in New York, and he 
said he seen him.’’ 

Mary’s amazed start and frightened gaze 
at her companion passed unnoticed in the 
twilight. ‘The old woman went on, ‘‘ My 
cousin has a foine place as ilivator-boy,— 
not but what he’s grown up and has been 
these many years,—in the office buildin’ 
where th’ old man and his son has their 
offices, and he says he knew ’em the first 
time he took ’emup. ‘The son, for all he’s 
got some gray hairs and looks as drawn 
out as if he was fifty, looks just as he used 
to here, and th’ old man, well, ye’d know 
he’d niver change in a thousand years.”’ 

There was a little pause, in which Mary 
tried to compose the confused and terrify 
ing ideas that whirled through her head. 
The other spoke again, ‘‘It gives me a 
queer turn, somehow, to think of his bein’ 
alive,—the son, I mean,—because I'd 
always sort 0’ —’’ 

Mary broke in breathlessly, ‘*‘ Why, he 
must be dead !’’ 

‘*There! that’s just the way I feel 
about it. My cousin says they tell awful 
queer stories about him,—that he’s got 
kind o’ fits or something,—times when 
he’ll set an’ stare in front of him and nive1 
know a word you say to him. The office 
byes don’t think he’s quite right. I’m as 


sure as though the saints had told me that 
its his queer bringin’ up that did it.” 
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Mary interrupted with an eager question. 
‘‘How do you mean,—fits and spells?’’ 
; ‘‘Oh, I dunno,’’ said the other com- 


i fortably, preparing to leave. ** My cousin 
if he niver seen him in one, and so I dunno. 
“ he office byes says its like as though he 
% wasn’t there at all, although his eyes is 


d wide starin’ open."’ . 

As she shuffled down the gravel path 
the woman she had left 
in indefinite horror in her mind. 
came softly over the gra 


ink on the steps, 
Denny 
5, dangling two 





tiny trout from a twig. He looked tired, 
but very proud as he displayed them to his 

mother. 
! ‘«'They’re only little fellers,"’ he said, 
dropping into the speech of the country- 
side, ‘‘but they’re the first I ever 
catched.’’ Then, lowering his voice, and 
making sure no one was near, he added 
} confidentially, ‘‘ It was the first time he’d 
| ever been a-fishing, and he thought it was 


'?? 


such bully fun ! Denny rarely spoke of 
his ‘* pretend’’ playmate, and then, only 
to his mother, whose understanding he 
knew to be limitless. 
his time, however, Mary seized him by 
the shoulder and asked in a queer, strained 
voice: ‘* Denny, who is he? How do we 
re’ § shivering in a 
terror of the unknown, her ignorant mind 


C Was 


know who he is? 





inflamed with half-remembered, ghastly 

tales of superstitious old women sitting 

over peat fires in County Kerry. She 

caught Denny up and held him close, as 

though she would protect hin from the 
powers of evil. 

Che child struggled a little in her grasp 


ind then said, in a low to ‘« 7 thought 


you were sorry for all little, lonesome 
boys. Do you have to know who they 
are?’’ Marystarted. ‘‘No; but, Denny, 


you don’t—’’ She paused, aware in every 


] finely attuned motherly fiber of a grieved 
little presence at her knee. ‘* Denny, 
aren’t ye ever afraid, darlint ?’’ she asked 


1 
] 


y 


as if begging courage from her little 
son. Denny answered yberly: ‘* No, 
mother, it makes him so glad.”’ And 
Mary, too, was no longer afraid. Sut 


during the few weeks that they stayed in 
the country she had occasional, quick, 
hivering doubts that sent her out in a 





mad rush to see that Denny was safe, and 
when they moved to town 
knowledged relief. 

During the long 


} 


she felt an ac- 


so curiously still, 
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when the children were all away at s 


she often sat lost in a maze of surmis id 
half explanations. She had very litt 
soning power— the warm-blooded 
woman, all nother —and most of her 

ing was done with her heart, which may 
have been the reason why she final 

out of her doubt and confusion, lit y 
little, and arrived at a clear ce ty. 
With this glowing on her face, 1k 
the long walk out to the big hous« Her 
old friend looked up surprised at a r 
in that lonely spot, and nodded d V 
as Mary said she wished to go ) 
the room in the barn the young 

dren had used to get something they d 
left behind. “> 

She opened the door gently, ed 
into the now so desolate room an od 
waiting Not for long. Inamom e 
fell on her knees, her arms outstr d, 
the tears running down her face, 
coherent words forcing themselves between 
her sobs. ‘* Now I know—poor « ! 
now I know. ’'Tis the child in ye that 
could never pass away because it h r 
lived its life! And to have me su nin’ 
ye! And now to leave you alo ! 
Can’t you come with—’’ She st ed, 
sobbing violently, as she heard a forlorn 
little sigh, and felt the grieved and « ) 
late presence of an utterly lonely « \ 
moment later it vanished, and Mary, her 
face still distorted with grief, was tting 
the door with reluctant hands. \ li 
she cried to herself, ‘‘it’s like sl in 
little Denny to long days alone.’’ 

‘The shadow rested on her broad ( h 
face until the coming of the next mer. 
In the midst of the wildest rom f her 
black-haired brood, the tears wo yme 
to her soft eyes and she would « up 
little Denny for a passionate « . 
Her old crony, sitting by the open window 
one day, observed one of thes ng 
clouds with some impatience. ‘* What’s 
the matter with ye, Mary, wom e 
demanded. ‘‘ Ye act like somel ' t’s d 
lost a child and can’t help think m 
in sorrow all the time.’’ A moment later 
she added: ‘*Speakin’ of childer l | 
tell ye I heard from my cousin New 
York the other day that th’ old ’ 
grandfather ? The son’s marr nd 
they have got a baby—a boy. My in 
says the new father looks like ano r man 
—all the queerness gone out of eye 








day?’’ For Mary had snatched her shawl 
from a chair and was already darting down 
the street. 

As she followed the long country road 
she talked half inarticulately to herself, 
‘*Oh, surely now—with a child of his 
own—and a son—oh, Mother of Jesus! 
surely now—/’’ She did not venture to 
formulate her hope more clearly even to 
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like. Sure I’m glad it’s not th’ old man 
that’s to have the bringin’ up of the kid. 
Wherever are ye goin’ at this time of the 


herself. She half ran through the lower 
rooms and slipped rapidly up the steep 
stairs, but at the door she hesitated, 
and finally fell to her knees and mur- 
mured an Ave Maria, with her rosary 
at her lips, before she ventured to en 
ter. 

As she pushed open the door and went 
in she shivered a little, but soon stood 
very still, tears of joy welling in her cyes. 
It was asshe had hoped. The bare, echo- 
ing room was quite, quite empty. 
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MY LADY OF TO-DAY 





By Charles Buxton Going 


MAY not ride with helm and shield 
And coat of steel and gold, 
To joust for her in tilt or field 


Or fight with dragons old. 


] may not save my lady fair 
From ogres fierce and gray— 
There are no giants anywhere, 


Nor dragons, left to-day. 


I may not wear her little glove 
Upon my helmet high— 

But I can fold her round with love, 
And love her till I die! 
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Pye RIOR to the next regular 

.@) meeting of the club, some 
slight jealousy had arisen 
in the youthful bosoms of 
the audience over the un- 

4 : due prominence that Plupy 
had occupied as sole orator on this never- 
to-be-forgotten evening. ‘The ease with 
which he had delivered his essay or 
lecture, and the astonishing excellence of 
the material, had implanted in the breasts 
of the other boys an ambitious desire to 
hine even as Plupy had shone. 

Accordingly a special meeting of the 
club had been called at Whack’s house, 
and that gentleman voiced the unanimous 
sentiment that ‘‘ Some of the other fellers 
ought to have a little show.’’ 

Strange to say, Plupy objected to this, 
and somewhat peevishly inquired: ‘* What’s 
eatin’ you fellers, anyway ?’’ 

To this Bug scornfully replied: ‘* You 
needn’t think you are the whole show,’’ 
and further intimated that it made him 
‘* sick to see a feller which wanted to be 
ways yapping.’’ 

This opinion being seemingly adopted 
by the entire assemblage, Plupy was some- 
what nonplussed and again desired infor- 
mation as to what was ‘‘ eating them.’’ 

In reply, Fatty informed him that he 
proposed to deliver little essay of his 
own, as did Whack and Bug, Puzzy, Doc, 
Tomtit and Beany, whereat Plupy disgust- 
edly informed them that he ‘‘ guessed he 


F. R. GRUGER 


wasn’t going to furnish grub for the whole 


crowd for so many nights,’’ and further 
suggested that some one else had ‘* gotter 
trot out the grub and the hall.’’ 

This was somewhat.of a poser for the 
rest, for no other boy could boast a base 
ment kitchen so conveniently removed 


from the rest of the house as to allow them 
to do about as they wished without seri 
ously annoying their elders. 

So the other boys shifted their ground 
a bit and resorted to persuasion and flat 
tery. 

‘¢Aw, now, Plupy, what’s the use in 
bein’ mean about it ?”’ said Bug. 

‘¢That’s so, Plupy,’’ chimed in Doe, 
‘¢we know you can do it better’n we fel 
lers, but that ain’t no reason why we hadn’t 
ought to have any chance.”’ 

‘* Aw, come on, Plupy,’’ said Fatty per 
suasively, ‘‘it ain’t like you to be mean.’’ 


‘*You bet it ain’t, Fatty,’’ said ‘Tomtit 
nodding his head assertively. ‘* Plupy is 
the generousest feller out if you n’t try 


to drive him.”’ 

‘‘That’s so,’’ said Puzzy, ‘‘ Plupy is a 
bad one to drive, and he has got plenty of 
spunk, but nobody ever knew Plupy to be 
mean. Only last night Fatty said a feller 
could have more fun at Plupy’s than any 
where else.”’ 

Now Plupy was so unused to praise that 
these fulsome compliments quite smoothed 
down his ruffled plumage and he so far un- 
bent as to say: 
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‘Of course, fellers, I don’t want to 
be mean about it, and if you want to get 
off any blob, why I ain’t stopping you,”’ 
whereupon he was at once voted a brick, 
and a discussion of precedence was begun. 

And here again trouble arose. Fatty 
claimed precedence as the biggest, the 
oldest, and the best fighter. Bug admit- 
ted his first and second qualifications, but 
vigorously scoffed at the third. Whack 
claimed that he was in the first class in the 
grammar school, and consequently ought 
to have first place, but Puzzy said that 
Whack was generally the last one in his 
class and he guessed Whack couldn’t brag 
much, 

Tomtit, the swiftest runner, moved that 
they settle the matter by a footrace,which 
motion was voted down viva voce. 

Fatty advocated an adjudication by 
wager of battle, a motion likewise reject- 
ed with scorn, as Fatty possessed the ad- 
vantage of weight and age. 

Bug stood for plugging rocks at a mark, 
in which he possessed superlative skill, and 
this proposition shared the fate of the 
others. 

Doc proposed putting it to a vote, which 
was promptly done, but inasmuch as each 
boy voted for himself, no satisfactory con- 
clusion was reached. 

Finally, as no amicable solution seemed 
possible, Beany proposed a joint debate, 
in which every one could take part. This 
suggestion was hailed with acclaim as ap- 
pealing to the combative disposition of the 
boys, and a choice of subjects was called 
for in writing. 

Plupy, suggested: ‘*Whitch can lick, 
Scotty Brigham or Stubby Gooch ?”’ 

Whack: ‘‘ Whitch can kick a football 
the hyest, Hall or Spartacus ?”’ 

Beany: ‘‘Whitch can trot the fastest, 
Charles Tole’s Nelly or Levi Tole’s Johnny 
Roach ?”’ , 

Fatty: ‘* Whitch can squirt the further- 
est, the Fountain or the ‘Torrent ?”’ 

Plupy created great surprise by suggest- 
ing: ‘‘Which settled Exeter ferst, John 
Whealrite or John Quinzy Ann Pollard ?’’ 
Whereupon Doc, not to be outdone in 
historical research, proposed: ‘‘ Whitch 
was rite,the Ferst or the Second Church ?”’ 

Now, as might have been expected, each 
boy obstinately stood for his own subject 
and flatly declined to consider his neigh- 
bor’s, so that after what promised to be a 
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vituperative and protracted wrangle, Do 
suggested an entirely different one, which 
had for years challenged the brightest 
minds of rural debating clubs. 

‘*Whitch is the mitier, the pen or the 
sword ?”’ And after some grumbling they 
assented, and Fatty, as permanent chair- 
man, selected as disputants the following: 
For the sword, Doc, Bug, Plupy. For the 
pen, Whack, Beany, Puzzy. Chairman, 
Fatty. Referee, Tomtit. 

On the morning of the debate it was 
evident that a battle royal was at hand. 
Each boy had a sort of chip-on-the-shoul- 
der air, and seemed loaded to the muzzle 
with technical ammunition calculated to 
blow the opposition into infinitesimal smith- 
ereens. Likewise their gorgeousness of 
neckties ahd brilliancy of boots astonished 
the beholder not a little. 

At 7 p.m. Fatty ponderously made the 
following announcement: 

‘*Fellers, the subject this evenin’ is a 
debate, which is the mightiest, the pen or 
the sword’’ (pronounced  soo-ward ). 
‘* Now, I have wrote more rules so you 
fellers won’t get fighting, and everything 
will be fair. 

‘*Rule 1. No calling each other liers. 

‘*Rule 2. Noplugging of spit balls aloud. 

‘*Rule 3. No 2 fellers can debate at onst. 

‘*Rule 4. Every feller has got to stop 
talking when the chairman tells him to, 
and keap still two. 

‘*Rule 5. / am the chairman. 

‘¢ The first feller who is in favor of the 
sword will now speak. ‘Time!’’ 

At the call of time Billy Swett stepped 
forth, bowed, grinned and began a mas- 
terly argument. 

‘«Fellers: The sword is mighter than 
the pen. Why, because it is longer and 
bigger round and has a handle to grab it 
by. Course it is. I should think enny- 
body would know that. When brave Ho- 
ratus held the bridge, what did he do it 
with—a pen? Well, I guess not bad. 
How long could he have stood against the 
three fellers who come at him? What did 
he hit the great Lord of Luna with? Did 
he jab him with a pen? No, you bet he 
didn’t, he pasted him with a sword, and 
he had to pull three times before he could 
get it out. He had to put his foot on his 
gozzle and then to pull like time. Sposen 


he had jabbed him with a pen, I guess it 
would come out easy. 
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«« Then, agen, a sword is made of steel, 
and until a little while ago pens were made 
of feathers. Did any of you fellers ever 
see a sword made of a feather? Huh, I 
guess not.’ 

Vigorous applause from the adherents 
of the sword greeted him, mingled with 
groans and hisses from the pen sympa- 
thizers, at which the chairman soundly 
rapped with his gavel, and Doc took his 
seat, mopping his brow. 

) No sooner was quiet restored than 
Whack rose with dignity, while Bug 
popped up as buoyantly as a cork. 


‘¢Fellers,’’ he yelled, ‘* Doc is all right, 
and if any one has got anything to say, let 
] him back it up.’’ 

Bang! Bang! Bang! from the gavel. 
‘Shet up, Bug, ’tain’t your turn.’ 

‘«? Tis, too!’’ insisted Bug. 

‘**Tain’t, neither.” 

‘cra 

‘**Tain’t.’ 
} wat ae 

“ie 

‘ Lie back.’’ 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
rder,’’ said Whack with dignity. 

‘““Yah, old Whack, who said you 





eee ena 





didn’t ?’’ scoffed bug. ‘‘ Point of order, 
huh!’’ 
‘I guess I can keep order here without 


any of your help, Whack,’’ roared Fatty, 
purple with indignation at what he con 
sidered a palpable attempt to usurp his 
prerogative as chairman. ‘‘If you’ve got 
anything to say, say it, and then shet up.”’ 

‘Fellers,’’ said Whack, calmly ignoring 


Fatty’s rudeness, as Bug subsided, shaking 
his head defiantly, ‘it is evident that Do 
don’t know what he is talking about. It 


ain’t which is made of the strongest metal, 
but which you candothemost with. When 


, 
"tay —_ nee 

Tam the chatrman.”’ 

the Pilgrim fathers signed the declaration of 
independence, they made the Fourth of 
July, and they didn’t sign it with a sword, 
did they? No, they signed it with a pen 
And if it hadn’t been for a pen, in the hands 
of them same. Pilgrim fathers, you wouldn’t 
have any Fourth of July, nor any firecrack- 
ers, nor torpedoes, nor rockets r red 
lights.’’ 

(Terrific applause from the men of the 
pen, and amazed silence on the other side 
of the house. 

‘Then again,’’ resumed Whacker, 
‘‘when Abraham Lincoln signed the 
emancipation proclamation, he freed the 








niggers slaves, millions of them, and they 
keep the pen he signed it with in Wash- 
ington. And where would the niggers be 
if he had tried to sign it with a sword? 
They would be slaves to-day.’’ And 
Whacker retired triumphantly. 

But Bug was equal to the emergency, 
and burst into his argument explosively. 

‘¢ Fellers, Whack says the Pilgrim fath- 
ers signed the Declaration of Independence. 
What if they did? ‘They had to fight for 
it afterwards, didn’t they? Sposen they 
hadn’t done anything while the revolution 
was going on but keep signing declarations 
of independence, while old Cornwallis, and 
Benedick Arnold, and King George, and 
Andre, and those fellers had been whack- 
ing their heads off with swords, where 
would Cotton Mather, and Giles Corey, 
and John Smith, and George Washington 
been then? I guess they’d wished they 
had used their swords. 

‘* And it was just so when Lincoln signed 
the emancipation proclamation. Did that 
free the slaves? What was General Grant, 
and Sherman, and Sheridan, and General 
Marston, and Beany’s father, and Kibo 
Marston, and Captain Rowell, and all the 
other fellers doing then? Signing procla- 
mations? Well, I guess not. They was 
pasting round lively with their swords. 











“* Tain’ t your turn.” 


Where would Hiram Mingo, and Gran 
Miller, and the old man Cutler be now, it 
it wasn’t for them? ‘They would be pick- 
ing cotton, and Whack knows it. 

‘¢ Another thing Whack said which ain’ t 
true. The Fourth of July was named 
after the battle of Gettysburg. Everybody 
knows that !’’ 

The applause that greeted this effort 
showed that the carefully gathered his- 
torical data of the scholarly Whack were 
discredited, even by his own adherents. 
But he had a worthy champion, for scarcely 
had Bug concluded, when Beany popped 
up, rampant. 

‘*Fellers, what Whack said about the pen 
was right. I don’t care what Bug says 
about it. You remember old Seth Tan- 
ner. Well, old Seth had a pen for his pigs 
down on South Street, and it smelt so 
strong that it stunk out the whole neigh- 
borhood, and everybody had to move out. 
Well, once before that old Seth got drunk 
and got an old sword and went out to clean 
out the neighborhood, and old Kimball 
Thurston, Medo’s father, grabbed him, 
and took his sword away, and ducked hiin 
in the horse trough until he promised to 
keep quiet. Now what did the sword 
amount to? Nothin’. What did the pig- 
pen amount to? Nobody dassed go near it. 


go 
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Which was the mightest there? Whatcher 
got to say now about it?”’ 

Instantly Bug, Doc and Plupy were on 
their feet protesting, and shouts of ‘* Mr. 
Chairman, —point of order, we ain’t—shet 
up, Plupy has the floor, aw now, fellers,— 
bang, bang, bang, somebody’ II get punched, 
’smy turn, ain’t talking about pig-pens,— 
cheat, cheat, we are too—bang, bang, 
bang,—shet up, I tell you, Plupy got up 
first, listen to Plupy—bang, bang, bang.’’ 

After awhile the chairman restored or- 
der, and the just- 
ly indignant Plupy 
shouted, ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
fair, Beany, we 
ain’t debatin’ 
about pig-pens, or 
calf-pens, or hen- 
pens, but pens 
you wright with, 
and—’? 

Here Puzzy 
jumped to his feet 
and objected, 
claiming that Plu- 
py ought to ad- 
dress the chair- 
man, and not ar- 
gue with a fellow 
member, but was 
in turn interrupted 
by Whack, who 
again rose to a 
point of order, to 


Fatty’s almost 
speechless indig- 
nation. 


‘*T tell ye I can 
keep order with- 
out— Mr. Chair- 
man, I move—aw now shut up, Whack,— 
and Plupy don’t know nothing,—I have 
the—bang, bang,—liar and you know— 
put it to vote—order—cheat—cheat—shet 
up—order !’? 

Finally Fatty succeeded in putting Plupy’s 
written motion that, ‘‘We ain’t debating 
about pig-pens, or hen-pens, or calf-pens, 
but pens which we wright with,’’ and called 
for the yeas and nays. 

‘* Ain’t you goin’ to ’low us to argue 





on the motion?’’ shouted Bug. But 
Fatty ruled with adamantine firmness 


against further argument, and again called 
for the yeas and nays, whereupon Whack, 
Beany and Puzzy loudly voted ‘‘ Yea,”’ 
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‘Not pig-pens or calf-pe ns, but pens you 
wright with.’ 
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and Doc, Bug and Plupy fairly screeched 
‘‘Nay,’’ upon which a tie vote was 


declared, whereat Bedlam again broke 
loose. 

‘*Vote again,—doubted—Fatty t 
count,—leave it to—fraud, who’s a r? 
—you can’t do it—yah—h—h—don't d 
to—shet up,—won’t,—seddown, — ’t 


make me—bang, bang, bang.’’ 
After a few minutes’ turmoil th« I 


man secured a temporary lull, and referre 
the matter to 


{ 
Referee Tomtit, who, al 
though entirely in 
the dark as to the 
strict meaning 
of the motion, 


promptly decided 
against the admis 
sion of the pig-pen 
as an element of 
might, to the great 
delight of the 
sword-bears 
The debate was 
called on, and Plu 
py arose and zeal 
ously — sail n. 
‘* Fellers, hat 
was old Kempen- 
felt doing when 
the Royal George 
was tipp ver 
and sunk? Was 
he tending to busi 
ness as d 
ought to? No, he 
wasn’t tending to 
business, and you 
fellers all 
because j ve 
all read 
in the reader, last year or the year before: 
‘ His sword was in its sheatl 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went do 
With twice four hundred me 
‘<Tfold Kempenfelt had been ’ tending to 
business, and had his sword in | and 
ready to lam any sailor which wasn’t doing 
his duty, he might have been sailing round 
now, instead of that he was fooling round 
with a pen, and his old ship went down 
just because he wasn’t looking out for 
things the same as he ought to.’ And 
Plupy sat down, conscious of having made 


a decided hit. 
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He was followed by Puzzy, who ex- 
changed a few light aspersions with his 
brother, Bug, and was reprimanded by the 
chairman, which disturbed him so little 
that he merely made a hideous face at that 
functionary before beginning the closing 
argument of the day. 

‘¢ Fellers, and Mister Chairman: I have 
listened to Bug’s argument with surprise, 
because I thought Bug knew something. 
It was the foolishest argument I ever heard 
in my life (here Bug rose glowering bale- 
fully), except Plupy’s (here Plupy turned 
scarlet and squirmed in his seat), Where 
would your books, and your newspapers, 
and your schools be, if it wasn’t for the 
pen (‘*Yah, books ain’t written with a 
pen,’ scornfully interjected Bug, ‘ they are 
printed.’) (‘What about a pencil too?’ 
sneered Plupy). ‘That shows that neither 
3ug nor Plupy know any more than Doc, 
who don’t know anything at all about it. 
(‘I ain’t going to take any such sass as 
that from anybody,’ said the ordinarily 
quiet Billy Swett, arising and peeling his 
jacket and spitting on his hands, prepara- 
tory to laying violent hands on Puzzy. ) 

‘¢ Nor me, neither,’’ declared Bug, cast- 
ing his hat into the ring and essaying to 
follow it. 

‘¢[’m in this too,’’ declared Whack, a 
warlike gleam in his eyes. 

Bang, bang, bang, went the gavel, and 
again discordant voices arose. 

‘Take it back. I won’t—tain’t fair— 
shet up—Rule 1—who cares for your old 


rules—he’d no business to—no_ inter- 
ruptin’, ain’t goin’ to take no sass,— 
bang, bang, aw! come on, fellers, Plupy’s 
father’ll be down—oh, shet up, come out 
doors, don’t dass to—lam you.’’ 

Finally warlike demonstrations were 
quelled, but Puzzy refused to go on unless 
he could say just what he wished, and the 
Referee was placed in the embarrassing 
position of rendering a decision that was 
one to be equally unpopular, whichever 
way the decision went. However, deem- 
ing promptness a virtue, he at once decided 
in favor of the sword, whereupon raucous 
contumely was showered upon him by 
Whack, Beany and Puzzy. 

‘*Yah, you always decide in favor of 
Billy Sweet, because he has got a horse 
and a gun,’’ sneered Puzzy. 

** You just wait till you come up to our 
house again, see if you get any apples,’’ 
said Whack. 

** You wouldn’t have dassed to decide 
against us if Dennis Copeley was on our 
side,’’ scoffed Beany, referring to a recent 
fight in which ‘Tomtit was reported to have 
been worsted. 

‘*¢ That’s mean,’’ said Doc. 

**He can lick you, Beany, and you, 
Puz,’’ declared Bug, with emphasis. 

‘*Help yourselfs, fellers,’’ said Plupy, 
bringing forth a huge tray piled with apples 
and doughnuts and a pitcher of sweetened 
water. 

And white-winged peace descending, 
brooded over the battlefield. 


’ 


























THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE 
By S. E. Kiser 


ARLING, Princess, Angel, Dear, 
Sweetheart, Rosebud, Goddess, Dove: 
Poor old words all worn threadbare 
In the service of young Love. 


Daily in the raggedness 

That their constant use has brought 
They are borrowed to express 

The exultant lover’s thought. 


Soiled and old and sadly frayed, 
Why not fling them all aside, 

Never more to thrill a maid, 
Never more to kindle pride? 


Ay, why not pull down the sun, 
Saying it is worn and old, 

Saying that its use is done, 
Saying it is pale and cold? 


Though its cruel beams may slay, 
Still we gladly hail its glow; 

It is new to each new day, 
Though ‘twas ancient long ago. 


And to Her the words are sweet 
And unsoiled by use and new; 
Though a thousand times they cheat, 
She can still believe them true. 


Darling, Princess, Angel, Dear, 
Sweetheart, Rosebud, Goddess, Dove: 
Poor old words all worn threadbare, 
Still the gladding speech of Love! 

















THE HOPEFUL 
FICTION 


TENDENCY IN 


By Frederic Taber Cooper 


VHAT is the present tendency 
in fiction? Few questions 
bearing on the status of 
current literature are asked 
with such glib  inconse- 
: quence; few are harder to 
answer with a profitable directness. One 
wants to parry the question with a call for 
a definition of the term ‘‘fiction’’; does 
the questioner mean only the ‘‘ best sell- 
ing ’’ books of the year, or the few notable 
volumes of enduring worth? Or does he 
mean the whole aggregate of the year’s 
novels, that are being poured out from the 
presses like so much corn through a hop- 
per, two or three a day, eighty or ninety 
a month, the whole year round? Eight 
hundred and sixteen novels for the year 
1903, one thousand and seven for the year 
1904 are the recorded figures, and the 
current season promises not to lag behind. 
Think for a moment what this means; 
a reader seized with the unprofitable am- 
bition to’ keep pace with the output must 
plunge through one volume between break- 
fast and luncheon, absorb a second ere the 
dinner bell sounds, and finish a third be- 
fore sleep overtakes him; and there will 
be no rest for him on Sundays or bank 
holidays, Christmas or Fourth of July. 
Luckily, when we speak of tendencies 
in fiction we are usually able to ignore the 
great, disheartening mass of mediocre 
books that annually succumb to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Measured in bulk, 
the year’s fiction shows only one tendency, 
and that is a tendency to stand still. There 
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are always just so many cheap detective 
stories, just so many distorted historical 
novels, just so many ‘‘ penny dreadfuls,’ 
neither better nor worse than a generation 
ago. But in literature, as in any other 
human endeavor, the rate of progress is 
best seen by watching, not the crowd, but 
the few leaders who rise above it. And in 
fiction we must look, first of all, to the few 
volumes in which the trained critic recog- 
nizes a definite literary merit; and sec- 
ondly, the volumes that popular acclaim 
has advanced to the profitable rank of the 
‘“ best sellers.”” And here one may ven- 
ture the trite comment that the judgment 
of public and critic are often very far apart. 
Now in looking over the notable fiction 
of the present year it seems safe to say, 
without appearing unduly optimistic, that 
there are two very hopeful tendencies 
shown in the books which our best author 
have been pleased to write, and the books 
which the public has been pleased to buy. 
The first is a wholesome gain in individu 
alism on the part of the writers, a breakin 
away from the fetters of convention, a wise 


determination to write what their own 
heart dictates, regardless of dominant 


schools or passing fads. And the second, 
which is the authors’ best justification, is : 
corresponding gain in the discrimination 
of the public. Not for several seasons have 
the ‘‘best selling’’ books so nearly coin- 
cided with what a conservative judgment 
must recognize as really the best books. 
Hitherto the chief weakness of American 
fiction has been a lack of the individual 
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note. Indeed, it seems curious that in a 
country whose keynote, social, political 
and intellectual, is independence, the most 
popular of all forms of literature should 
have remained so largely imitative. Among 
our contemporary novelists, it would puz- 
zie one to point out any who have hada 
compelling influence akin to that of Zola 
and the de Goncourts, Tolstoi and Tour- 
gueneiff, Verga and d’Annunzio in their 
respective countries. It would even be 
hard to single out any of the younger gen- 
eration who have shown the individual 
force, the rare originality of thought and 
of form, that is the hall-mark of Kipling, 
Hewlett and Joseph Conrad, in England. 
Within the past decade we have seen the 
art of imitation fostered to its highest point 
in this country. Novelists of established 
reputation would leave their broad and 
beaten track to flock sheeplike along the trail 
of the latest popular success. You could 
scarcely enter a bookstore without having 
half a dozen new volumes pressed upon you 
as being a second ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ 
another ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ a replica of 
‘‘Quo Vadis ?’’ or ‘* Ben Hur ’’—and that, 
too, with all the assurance of a grocer’s clerk 
recommending a substitute for sapolio or 
household ammonia. It looked for a few 
years as though our native school of fic- 
tion would degenerate into a school of 
copyists, many of whom did not even copy 
intelligently. When they gave us the 
Dumas formula they usually missed the 
fact that the perennial charm of the 
‘Trois Mousquetaires’’ or the ‘‘ Quarante- 
cing ’’ does not lie in the audacious swash- 
buckler adventures, which Maquet or some 
other hireling laboriously dug out from 
musty archives, but rather in the virile 
frankness, the Rabelaisian humor, the in- 
imitable touch of human kinship infused 
into them by the alchemy of Dumas’ own 
pen. The modern imitation is at best 
a Bowdlerized Dumas, adapted to the 
needs and limitations of the matinee girl. 
Then, again, ‘‘ David Harum’’ may 
not have been a high order of litera- 
ture, but the public was swift to recognize 
a character straight out of life, unmistaka- 
ble down to every kindly wrinkle, like a 
Rembrandt portrait. Incidentally he pos- 


sessed a fund of good stories and quaint 
sayings, but you felt that the man himself 
was infinitely bigger than any of the say- 
The copyists made 


ings or the stories. 


the mistake of thinking him simply a man 
who could tilt back his chair, place his 
feet on the table, and spin yarns. And so, 
while ‘* David Harum ”’ may claim kinship 
with ‘* Puddin’head Wilson,’’ its imita 
tions scarcely rise above the intelle 
level of the ‘‘ Josh Billings Almana 

The successful books of the past year ar« 
not of the sort that may be labeled and 
dismissed as a second this or that. ‘They 
are for the most part books of a pro 
nounced, almost aggressive individuality, 
with a very definite central idea, of 
clear-cut sort that you can sum up ¥ 
the ten-word limit of a telegraph blank 
They are not Dumas novels, or colonial 
novels, or Zenda novels, aside from th« 
vogue of ‘‘ Beverly of Graustock,’’ w 
persisted from earlier in the season. Indeed 
the historical formula seems to have been 
pretty definitely laid aside, for even Win 


ston Churchill’s forthcoming ‘‘ Coniston 
is to be, it seems, a modern story. ind 
it sounds almost like an anachronism to 
hear the announcement of Charles M 
‘Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy,’’ adver 


tised to resemble ‘‘Knighthood’’ more 
nearly than any of his succeeding volumes 

The first, and perhaps the strongest evi 
dence that American readers are eagerly 


welcoming the individual touch in fiction, 
is that the novels which have persistently 
recurred on the lists of successful book 


during the present year are largely by 
English authors. A tentative list of the 
most striking novels published in England 
during the past twelve months c 


ra 


scarcely fail to include the following ten 
volumes: ‘*The Marriage of William 
Ashe,”’ by Mrs. Humphrey Ward ; ** The 
Garden of Allah,’’ by Robert Hichens 
‘‘The Divine Fire,’’ by May Sinclair ; 
“<Rose of the World,’’ by Agnes and, 


Egerton Castle ; ‘*‘The Secret Woman, 
by Eden Philpotts ; ‘‘ Broke of Coven 
den,’”’ by J. C. Snaith; ‘‘’The Dark Lan 
tern,’’ by Elizabeth Robins; ‘* Nostrome,’ 
by Joseph Conrad; ‘*A Servant of the 
Public,’? by Anthony Hope, and ‘‘‘The 
Fool Errant,’’ by Maurice Hewlett. Of 
these, the first five have persistently re 
curred on the lists of the most popular 
books of the year. It seems inevitable 
that the others should sooner or later follow 
suit, since no reader who appreciates the 
finer things in fiction can afford to miss a 
single one of these volumes. Out ot thi 
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group, Mrs. Ward’s book is the one which 
would have had a certain vogue in Amer- 
ica, regardless of tendencies in fiction. It 
is also the one in which the individual 
touch, the freshness of invention, is least 
manifest. Setting aside her indebtedness 
to written history for her plot, ‘‘ The 
Marriage of William Ashe” propounds 
the interesting question, how far it is the 
duty of the wife of a statesman to set aside 
her personal likes and prejudices, and cul- 
tivate the friendship of people whom she 
despises, in order to further his political 
advancement, Mrs. Ward’s heroine is one 
who fails signally to carry out this con- 
ception of her duty, ruins her own life, and 
seems likely to ruin her husband’s, too, 
when Mrs. Ward shirks the responsibility 
of solving the problem further by letting 
the unhappy little lady contract a cold and 
die of quick consumption. It is not the 
first time that Mrs. Ward has invoked 
death to cut the Gordian knot of a tangled 
plot. 

‘‘The Garden of Allah’’ is a book 
whose instant success in this country goes 
far towards restoring one’s belief in the 
sanity of popular verdicts. Mr. Hichens is 
one of those erratic writers to whom a few 
far-sighted critics have continued to look 
for a fulfilment of early promise,—and 
that, too, in spite of a certain wanton sug- 
gestiveness of theme and of manner in his 
later books. Now at last his advocates 
have been rewarded for their faith. ‘‘ The 
Garden of Allah’’ is a book which seems 
to burn and glow with strange Oriental 
color and tropic heat. The mystery, the 
parching heat, the mingled terror and fas- 
cination of the African desert, have prob- 
ably never before been put into fiction with 
such insistent force. The central theme, 
a Catholic monk, false to his vows, fleeing 
from his conscience, and dragging with him 
into the very heart of the,Sahara the woman 
whom it has been a sacrilege for him to 
marry, is in itself a conception of uncom- 
mon boldness, and when we have this 
theme worked out against a background of 
tawny sands and burning skies, it produces 
upon the reader a certain curious tension 
of the nerves, an almost physical discom- 
fort, as though he too shared for the time 
being the parching thirst, the throbbing 
brain, the goading remorse of the renegade 
monk, 

It is a question whether ‘‘ The Divine 


Fire ’’ owed its success to its central theme 
of the regeneration of a vulgar, undersized 
Cockney poet, or to its setting, the literary 
and journalistic world of London. Pub. 
lishers and editors are pictured with an un- 
sparing pen, from which here and there 
flows something of the malice of caricature, 
and the little Cockney here is so very un- 
savory in antecedents and unclean in hab 
its, that his ultimate purification by the 
divine flame smouldering within him savors 
of the miraculous. Yet, although the book 
is much too long, and you lay it down 
more than once in conscious irritation, it 
has a certain compelling originality about it 
which makes you take it up again and fol- 
low it to the end. 

‘Rose of the World’’ ts an odd sort 
of book ‘to have come from the authors 
of ‘*The Bath Comedy.’’ It is a good 
illustration of what strong work may be 
done if they will only give their individu- 
ality full play by writers who have hitherto 
cultivated the light, graceful, soap-bubble 
type of fiction. Unfortunately the strength 
of the first half is not sustained through 
the second. You think you are to solve a 
psychological problem of a wife who failed 
to love her first husband during his life, 
and only when she was re-married found 
her heart gradually awakening as she read 
the dead man’s letters, and prepared to 
write his biography. But instead of a 
psychological problem, you are suddenly 
confronted with a melodrama, since the 
dead husband shares with the heroine of 
Meredith’s poem, the gift of knowing 
‘‘when to come back and be forgiven.’’ 
The Castles, in their latest volume, ‘‘ The 
Heart of Lady Anne,’’ have reverted to 
their usual manner and epoch. The Lady 
Anne is a wilful little lady, who thinks that 
the quiet domesticity of a country home 
and the devotion of a loyal, patient hus 
band, do not outweigh the delight of hav 
ing her own sweet way, and being one ol 
the popular toasts of London society. The 
purpose of the volume is to show how and 
why the Lady Anne changes her mind. 

It was Mr. Clement Shorter, writing in 
the Sphere, who recently intimated that 
he had not yet read a volume by Eden 
Philpotts, and had no intention of doing 
so. Perhaps Mr. Shorter can afford to 
pass them by, but a good many other peo- 
ple cannot. These powerful, simple trag- 
edies of primitive lives, drawn against the 
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sombre background of the Dartmoor that it will not be surprising if the new 
country, have about them something of the volumes by Miss Robins and Anthony 


t 


And of 


lrama, 


nevitability of a Gree 


Hope both fall short of the circulation they 


nall, ‘Phe Secret Woman”’ is easily deserve. The ‘* Dark Lantern’? is, more 

of the first magnitude over, In a measure pathological, for fol 
Conrad’s ‘* Nostrome,’’ a great, over- lows the heroine through a critical neuroti: 
whelming prose epic of a South American illness, and probes dee ply into the ay en 
uublic, a hot-bed of intrigue and revolu- ing of her love for her physician, det 
mn, a dumping ground of the human scum circumstances so unconventional as to be 


f two continents, seems to have frightened 


startling. ‘+A Servant of the 


frankly 





Owen Wrister 
readers away fron it, merely by the for- Publi is the most careful and rc] ing 
bidding multitude of its pages. Yet it piece of work that Anthony Hoy lone 
offers a reward to those who are bold since ‘*Quisanté’’ and **The ns 
enough to persevere, and so too does of Peggy.’’ Of all the presel eason’ 
‘* Broke of Covenden,’’ a sombre chronicle heroines, there is none more like nger 
of a man with an iron will, whom fate took in the memory of a permanent than 
a perverse joy in humbling to the ground. Ora Pinsent, unless possibl Mrs 
lo say that Mr. Snaith possesses individu- Wharton’s Lily Bart. Mr. Hop mad 


ality, is to understate the case. His book 
force that 


shows something of the sardonic 
distinguished the late 
R Pa 66 r 4] © as . 1. 
Brown’s ‘* House of the Green Shutters. 
Studies of 
only to a limited audience in America, s 


George Douglas 


feminine psychology appeal 


a searching study of an actress, seeking to 


make us understand how it wa eing 
an actress, she could not do other ¢ than 
she did in private life, and, being the woman 
that she was, she must inevit ' ive 
» been an actress. With all it tlety, it 
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1.8 C 


Robert Hichens. 


contains 
Dialogues.’’ 


touches as light as the ‘* Dolly 

Hewlett has already been mentioned as, 
next to Kipling and Conrad, the most dar- 
ingly individual of the younger English 
writers. not even in ‘The 
(Queen’s Quair,’’ has he given his individ- 
uatity such a free reign as in Fool 
Errant.’’ It is a book which he has ob- 
viously written to please himself,—a good 
way, one might deduce, to make sure of 
pleasing others. 


Nowhere, 


‘¢ The 


The scene is the region 
of his predilection, the through 
Tuscany. ‘Then here is a latter-day Don 
Quixote, an English lad, young, fair and 
ingenuous, who might have played the 
Don Juan to his heart’s content, but who 
chooses, instead, to go a-tilting at meta- 
phoric windmills, following the dictates of 
his conscience, and when the world calls 
him a fool, cheerfully agrees with them, 
serene in the consciousness of right living. 
A rare book, and one that will live. 

Of American stories that have deservedly 
attracted attention, almost every one deals 
with some phase of the social, political or 
business life of to-day. Ifthere is any special 
tendency, beyond that of giving individu- 


Road 
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ality of form and of plot a free rein, it is a 
tendency to picture the sphere of life wit! 
which each author is most familiar, be it 
East or West, the drawing-room, the cattle 
ranch or the stock-exchange. It would lx 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
that afforded by Mrs. Bank's ‘The Little 
Hills,’’ in its quaint Southern setting and 
peaceful atmosphere of old-fashioned gar 
dens and clove-pinks,—and ‘The Un 
written Law,’’ by Arthur Henry, which 
contrasts the lives of the various socia 
strata in New York City, with a fearlessnes 
of purpose that justifies its startling frank 
ness. Yet each of these writers has written 
in the confidence of intimate knowledge, 
and that is why these books are, each in its 
way, an exainple of the 
realism. 

Strikingly individual also, in its way, 
and written with that rare and assured 
touch which is equally the product of fin 
ished art and thorough knowledge, is Mrs. 
Wharton’s ‘‘ House of Mirth.’’ The sim 
plest definition of the author’s purpose is 
to say that she has tried to write an Amer 
ican ** Vanity Fair,’? and to show how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is for a young 


best kind of 





Cop t by Alfred, I seu 


Anthony Hope. 
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of limited means and no strong family When Mr. Howells lets his fancy Ly 
fluence behind her to make her way in at will, he is apt to produce something in 
fast set of metropo n society, and yet the vein of his early parlor comedies, or 
» her good name un 1. Mrs. Whar- his recent ‘* Miss Bellard’s Inspirat 
i's theme is necessarily somewhat unsa lo proclaim this light bit of satire 
vy, but her fine analy »f moods and Mr. Howells’ greatest works, as mor 
motives has never betler Oppor one critic has done, is curiously t Ss 
nity. Notsince Rol Grant’s **Selma judge it. ‘lhe charm of the story 
tite’? have we had suc \ striking type the deft way in which the author sugg 
woman in American fiction, With all serious problems of contemporary lif 
Miriam Michelson. 
its fineness, mu Mrs. Wharton's with equal deftness evades giving em a 
earlier work has seemed to lack in flesh serious answer His purpose, ne un 
and blood. But there is no such lack in’ derstands him properly, is to she t the 
‘*The House of Mirt It may lack the new woman, in spite of higher on 
academic quality and the erudition of **The and honorary degrees, still re the 
Valley of Decision, it it has what is in- eternal feminine, as deliciously il as 
finitely better, —th« ilse-beats of human ever. 
hearts. It is the sort of novel which those The much vaunted strenuo nd 
who have had the greatest faith in Mrs. the fame of the Rough Rider 
Wharton felt sure t sooner or later, she doubtedly had something to a I the 
popularity of cowboy fiction. likely 


would write. 
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to be many a year before any story of the 
West will duplicate the success of Owen 
Wister’s ‘‘ Virginian’’; but there is good 
reading and good, racy, Western idiom 
in Roger Pocock’s ‘‘Curly,’’ a sort of 
glorified dime novel of the plains; there is 
a humor that comes very near to pathos, 

















Alice THe & 


ran Rice. 


and a suspicion of tears that verge upon 
laughter in Emerson Hough’s ‘ Heart’s 
Desire, ’’—the first really sterling piece of 
work he has produced since ‘* The Girl at 
the Halfway House ’’; and last, but not 
least, there is ‘Plain Mary Smith,’’ the 
latest of the Red Saunders stories. When 
Red Saunders first rode into the arena of 





public attention, some three years ago, he 
made the impression of being the breezi- 
est, most original, and altogether most 
refreshing cowboy that ever galloped and 
shot his way into the affection of readers. 
How well and deservedly he has sustained 
his reputation in the new story the readers 





of this magazine have already had an op- 
portunity of judging. It seems only nec- 
essary to add that so long as there are 
authors who produce and readers who 
appreciate the originality shown in this and 
other of the books herein discussed, the 
tendency of present day fiction cannot be 
defined as other than distinctly hopeful, 
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‘Fle thi t glittering handful of gems upon my bunk.” 
y s = vy r 3 
ROSENTHAI 
» 4 - 4 — 
By Henry C. Rowland 
ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY ADAMSON 
EYDEN and I paused in Gonzalez. He was a cheerful little man 
our conversation, and, lean- who was pleasing from his sincere 
ing our backs against the ness. The other passengers, especially the 


steamer’s rail, listened in 
some amusement to an ar- 
: gument between a group of 
our fellow passengers. ‘That is to say, I 
was thoughtless enough to be amused. 
Leyden listened with his usual quiet con- 
sideration. 

At Paramaribo there had taken passage 
for New York a wiry little Jew named 





Dutch, had rather made a_ butt 
provincialism, and it seemed to 
their attitude toward him was edged witha 
bit of malice. Apparently they resented 
his claim as a fellow countryman. 


The argument grew warmer ; they 
spoke Dutch, | could not follow 
was easy to see that Gonzalez was growin 


angry ; the others were laughingly 


10! 





‘Life apparently held nothing which could compensate him for the privilege of holding 
his crippled brother in his arms.” 
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Presently the Jew, whose shrill voice had 
risen in key, said sometl} ing bitter, and 
walked rapidly away, and as he passed us 
[ saw that his thin face was working with 


emotion. ‘The others frowned, one gave 
a short laugh, then looked at us a bit 
sheepishly. a little gurgle 
in his throat, asound which carried dis- 
approval, I glanced 
‘They are baiting 
claims to be a Dutchman,’’ 
It is a shime ; 


Leyden made 


at him inquiringly. 

him he 
said Leyden. 
little man. 
He told me yesterday why he was going to 
New York. It has a half. 
sister with Pott’s disease of the spine, and 
ilt a specialist to deter 
mine whether anythir done for 
also how much it 


because 


cood 


he is 


seems that he 


he is going to const 


can be 


ye 


her, will cost. Probably 
there is not a person on this ship whose 
errand is so unselfish Ach They are 


a much maligned people, the Jews ! 

For several moments he drew vigorously 
at his big porcelain pipe ‘+ Doctor,’’ he 
asked presently, ‘did you ever meet Isi 
dore Rosenthal ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said I. ‘Whois he?”’ 

‘A Jew, a power in the West Indies. 
his little chap reminds me or him,—be- 
here are three 
people in the West Indies who are worth 
knowing. One is Mallock, another is Arjo 
las, and the third is Isidore Rosenthal. ”’ 

Leyden stirred the 
while I waited. 

Gonzalez had passed neat me, swallowed 
his pique, and was talking in bad English 
‘© Yes, Mad 
‘+ | have traveled a 


cause he is so different. 


ashes of his pipe 


toa Portuguese adventuress. 
ame,’’ he was saying, 
great deal. I have been to Demerara, to 
lrinidad and to Venezuela. Now | 
going to New York. If a man has the 
ineans, it is his duty to travel ; he should see 
the world, improve his mind,—and I, | 
have the means. [| own a chemist’s shop 
in Paramaribo 
‘“*Rosenthal,’’ said 
Czechian Jew ; the 


am 


Leyden, ‘‘is a 
most malignant type, 
aggressive as a hotel child. He is a big 
boned, muscular, brute, with the 
push of a peccary and the vitality of a dose 
of Chagres fever. His present occupation 
is selling the Santo Domingans expensive 


hairy 


things which they don’t want. As soon as 
he gets a// of their money, he will go 
somewhere else. *’ 

‘*He appears to have qualities,’’ I ob 
served, 
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‘*He has,—some of them ones 
which you would not credit him Wi 
were once involved in an affair, and ther: 
are few men for whom I now have 
respect. 
‘* | first met Rosenthal in Curagao, 
he and his younger brother Jacob, as 
sonous a cripple as ever drew breath, were 
doing a nice little business which combined 
gambling and pawn-broking. ‘Their method 
was this, having the ev/rée tothe select circh 
of South American exiles and refugees and 
conspirators, for you must know that almo 
every South and Central American revo 
lution is hatched under the protect of 
the Dutch flag, Jacob, who was rather ex 
pert at cards, would manage to 
game. No doubt the play was 
his policy was neither to lose nor to na 
great deal, but simply to keep thing 
moving. In time, someone wou Ost 
heavily, for Jacob had a talent for drawing 
the others out. These South Ameri 
you have observed, possess a pass for 
jewelry ; the first thing which your So 
American, who has made a successf nan 
cial coup will buy, is a gem ; on t ther 
hand, when he loses heavily, he is « for 
a good offer on his solitaire or brilliant 
And this was Isidore’s departmet He 
would manage to be about with some stones 
to show the winner, and ready « with 
which to purchase from a loser, or perhaps 
to negotiate a loan, and he was d mati 
enough to accomplish this without ym 
ing unpopular. He had a manner of a 
hail fellow well met, and I ha even 
known him to loan out a good ro mn 
without any security whatever, He was a 
friend of the friendless, and had t repu 
tation of being honest and libera 
‘Between them the pair sho ive 
done very well had Jacob been designed on 
the large s« ale of Isidore, but he not 
I think he envied Isidore’s phys nd 
manner and popularity, whereas det 
brother loved Jac ob devotedly, al vould 
nurse him like a mother through occa 
sional attacks of illness, for one of Jacob's 
lungs was far gone with tubere | 
remember Isidore’s boarding the steamer 
once In Vera Cruz when I was r rning 
from an expedition into Yucatan cems 
that he had heard of my being ird 
and he came to me haggard wit] ching 
and worry, and told me that feared 
that Jacob was dying of fever. 





Rosenthal followed, bearing the body of his brother. 
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‘¢¢These doctors are a set of fools!’ he 


cried in his big, discordant bass. ‘They 
do not know the fever when they see it; 
they say it is the lung, but I know it is the 
fever also.’ 

‘«« «But, my dear fellow,’ I protested, ‘I 
am not a physician; I am nothing but a 
collector.’ 

‘¢¢ Peste!’ he answered (for as he was 
an Austrian and I a Hollander, we talked 
in French).- ‘ There is no one who knows 
more of the pernicious malaria than your- 
self. Will you come and see the little 
Jacob ?” 

‘«*But I am already overdue with my 
specimens—’ I objected. 

“© * Diable !’ he growled. ‘What are 
weeds and stones and ancient rubbish to 
the life of my dear little Jacob? You 
shall lose nothing, and if you save his life—’ 
He hauled a chamois bag from some recess 
of himself and threw a glittering handful 
of gems upon my bunk. ‘ Help yourself 
—take them all, if you like; some of them 
[ hold as security, but it makes no differ- 
ence ’—he grinned—‘ I get them all in the 
end.’ 

‘*«Put up your ill-gotten gains,’ said I 
much provoked. ‘ I’!l wait over asteamer 
and see what I can do, because I like your 
affection for your brother.’ 

‘*He grinned again. I got out my mi- 
croscope and went ashore with him to find 
that he was correct. The cripple’s blood 
swarmed with the malarial organisms, but 
we managed to overcome them. When I 
came to leave he was quite out of danger. 

‘*It was about six months later that I 
was in a little hotel in New York, much 
frequented by people from south of the 
tropic, when who should come in but 
Rosenthal. I saw immediately that he 
was in trouble. His big, swarthy, Satanic 
face was seamed and lined and his shaggy, 
black eyebrows almost hid his fierce, green 
eyes. 

‘«*« Bon jour, Dr. Leyden,’ said he 
roughly. ‘I heard that you were here, 
and have come to engage your services.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Indeed?’ says I. 

** « But, yes,—it is Jacob again. 
in the prison at Porto Cabello.’ 

‘* Personally, Doctor, I thought that was 
precisely where he belonged, but I did not 
say so to Isidore. Instead, I asked him 
for particulars. 

*¢< You have heard of ‘‘ La Fouchere?’’ 


He is 





he snapped. ‘the wife of the nigger doctor 
from Hayti. 

‘¢* They are acquaintances of mine,’ 
said I. 

‘** When I left Curacao a month ago, 


said Rosenthal, ‘the woman was there 
waiting for the French steamer, on her 
way to Paris. You know she is as white 


as myself,’—as a matter of fact La Fou 
chere would have made Rosenthal look a 
Zulu, as the woman’s skin was like a piece 
of paper held against the light, —‘ and she 
is as beautiful as sin. Little Jacob must 
fall in love with her, like the child he is. 
He follows her to Caracas, and while there 
she falls in with an old flame, General 
Trocas, and the two of them plan to get 
possession of the bag of gems which | left 
with Jacob while in the States. ’ 

‘¢*«Bad business,’ said I. ‘I know 
Trocas also.’ He was the chap, Doctor, 
who broke up my Orinoco expedition and 
landed me in the prison at Cumana. 

«Ts it not, mon cher? But the little 
Jacob is no fool; they have had him arrest 
ed and searched on a charge of conspiring 
in Curagao, but they have been 
to find the gems—’ 

‘¢¢And so have lodged him at Porto 
Cabello until the stones are forthcoming ?’ 

‘¢¢ Rather through spite,—and it is to 
get him out that I wish to engage your 
services, my dear doctor.’ 

‘< ¢Indeed,’ said I. 

‘¢ «My plan is this,’ said Rosenthal: 
‘The fortress you know, full of 
political prisoners from the last revolution, 
and as there is no immediate prospect of 
another revolution, they are apt to remain 
there for some time. You know, Doctor,’ 
he grinned at me, ‘how very poor are the 
accommodations of these hostelries. | 
know of a dozen wealthy exiles in Curagao 
who would contribute a large sum toward 
the rescue of their friends. My plan is to 
quietly raise such a subscription and pro 
ceed to Porto Cabello and get the gems, 
which I will turn over to the commandant 
of the prison on consideration that he 
permits the escape of Jacob. You, in the 
meantime, will quietly charter a schooner 
in Curagao for a scientific expedition, sail 
across and on a certain night be off Porto 
Cabello. We will communicate there. The 


unable 


is, as 


prison guards on that night will be blind 
to a boat under the sea-wall, and instead 
of the escape of Jacob alone, there will be 
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an escape of a// of the political prisoners. 
The subscription of the others will reim- 
burse me for the expense of ransoming 
Jacob.’ 

‘*T reflected for a moment, then asked 
him if he thought the commandant of the 
prison would keep his faith. 

‘<*¢We must take some chances, of 
course,’ answered Rosenthal. ‘For your 
part, really, there is no risk, and you may 
name your own figure. Remember that I 
am already deeply in your debt.’ 

‘*T turned the thing over in my mind, 
Doctor, and it seemed quite a reasonable 
proposition. It certainly is acommendable 
act to get anyone out of a Venezuelan 
prison, whether he belongs there or not. I 
made a bargain with Rosenthal for five 
hundred dollars, which he paid me on the 
spot. The next day we sailed for Curagao 
on the Red D. 

‘* There was no difficulty about my part 
of the programme. I chartered one of the 
chunky little tubs which you saw in Cura- 
cao, engaged three jabbering negroes and 
a cook, and cleared for Porto Cabello, giv- 
ing it out that I was on a collecting cruise 
along the coast. 

‘* It took me six days to slam that old 
tub against the trade to Porto Cabello, 
about eighty miles in a straight line, 
weather just as it is now. 

‘*For a week I hung about that hot, 
wretched hole, then the Dutch mail 
steamer arrived from La Guayra, and, on 
going aboard to greet some old acquaint- 
ances, the first man I met was Isidore 
Rosenthal. 

‘““The Jew’s Satanic face was more 
malignant than ever; the glare in his 
green eyes put one in mind of a jaguar ; 
I saw at once that something had gone 
wrong. 

‘«¢ Ah,—the 4 he snarled, when 
we were alone. ‘You were right, Leyden! 
The pigs ! The robbers! The vile liars !’ 

‘‘His rage was positively alarming. 
His black eye-brows worked up and down, 
and his yellow teeth gnawed at the corners 
of his black moustache. 

‘¢¢ They got your gems?’ I asked. 

‘«¢VYes,—and they warned me to leave 
on the next steamer; they would have 
thrown me into prison but that they feared 
to have the story get out and be obliged to 
divide—’ He broke off suddenly from his 
tirade and surprised me by grinning with 





amusement. ‘I should like to see their 
faces a few days later.’ 

*¢ Whose faces ?’ I asked in surprise. 

‘¢ €Trocas and that woman.’ 

‘«*Why ?’ I asked, although I had my 
suspicions. . 

‘¢¢Qh, never mind. There are other 
things to think of. Bribery has failed ; 
there is left only force.’ He looked at 
me inquiringly. 

‘¢«Force?’ said I, for at that time a 
Jew and a fight were not associated in my 
mind, 

‘** Tiens!’ said he, ‘we cannot return 
and leave the little Jacob in that cess-pool. 
Think of his lung, my dear Leyden ; be- 
sides, it would be necessary to refund the 
money subscribed by our friends in 
Curagao.’ 

‘**Did you give them receipts?’ | 
asked, curious to get at the odd principles 
of the man. He looked at me reproach 
fully. 

‘‘«There, there, Leyden! Did you 
ever hear of Isidore Rosenthal going back 
upon his word ?’ 

‘“<T apologize. What is the next 
move ?’ 

‘* Rosenthal shrugged. ‘They are not 
much to be feared, these nigger guards at 
prison.’ He glanced at me furtively. 
‘Suppose we take a boat to-night, and go 
over and get little Jacob?’ 

‘<I did not at once reply. To tell the 
truth, Doctor, I was too much surprised 
at the suggestion to reply. I knew that 
Rosenthal possessed the stubborn courage 
peculiar to his race, but this policy of cold, 
aggressive daring seemed incompatible 
with the Hebrew. He watched me nar- 
rowly. 

‘<<T am not a fighter, my dear friend,’ 
said he, thrusting out his hands, ‘I am 
a man of affairs, a financier, a diplomat, 
but there are times when all of these things 
fail. No doubt I seem to you like a fool—’ 
he seemed positively ashamed of himself, — 
as ashamed as a Gentile might be of a 
display of cowardice. ‘But what would 
you have? They will not keep their faith ; 
to offer more bribes would be to throw good 
money after bad—’ he shrugged, chewed 
at the end of a cigar, glanced about him 
furtively, then took to gnawing his nails, 
while I sat and considered the proposition. 

‘*To tell the truth, Doctor, it was not 
at all attractive. To be sure the guards 
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were a scrubby lot, but there were plenty 
of them, and the prisoners were locked up 
and had no knowledge of any plan for es- 
cape. Moreover, we did not know in 
what part of the prison they were confined, 
nor had we any plan of the inside of the 
place. 

““¢You do not object to making an 
attempt, Leyden?’ asked Rosenthal, who 
had been watching me narrowly. 

“«¢ ¢ Not if I were able to see how it could 
be done,’ I answered slowly, for you see, 
Doctor, he had engaged my services for a 
particular piece of work, and I was pro- 
fessionally bound. If it had been my 
custom to abandon a project because it 
was dangerous, I must long ago have 
sought another profession. ‘ Would it not 
be much better to wait until we can try to 
bribe the guards or establish some com- 
munication with the prisoners?’ said I. 

‘¢¢ No,’ he answered, ‘it must be done 
to-night, because Trocas knows with whom 
he has to deal, and unless I am mistaken 
there will come an order to-morrow to re- 
move little Jacob, probably to Caracas, 
and you know he does very badly in the 
cold, damp air of the mountains.’ 

***¢Have you thought of any, definite 
plan ?? I asked irritably. He grinned at 
me like a baboon. 

‘¢«That is for you, my dear Doctor,’ 
said he. ‘You have had more experience 
in such matters.’ . 

‘¢«¢That is all very well,’ said I, ‘but 
you seem to forget that I am engaged by you 
to carry out your orders. Now go ahead 
and issue them.’ 

‘‘ His grin left him at this, and he be- 
gan to scowl and reach for the overhang 
of his moustache with his big, yellow 
teeth. Finally he said: ‘I engaged you, 
as you say, Doctor, to carry out my orders, 
but I will do better. One cannot be ava- 
ricious when the life of one’s brother is 
concerned. If you will get the little Jacob 
out of that hole I will pay you three times 
what you have received.’ 

‘«¢ ¢ How about the others ?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢QOh, the devil take the others! If 
their friends want them, let them come 
after them. I will refund their money.’ 

‘¢< Very well,’ said I, ‘and now I will 
go ashore, as I want to think this thing 
out alone.’ 

‘‘Rosenthal grinned his sardonic grin 
and I left him, and, passing through the 
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custom house, strolled on across the 
square, past the monument to the Ameri 
can soldiers and over into the park oppo 
site the baths, where I sat on a bench and 
tried to think. 

‘¢For about an hour I sat there, and | 
can assure you, Doctor, that my brain was 
not idle. ‘There were several very potent 
reasons for my wishing to carry through 
the task which I had undertaken. In the 
first place I needed the money very much. 
Again, there was my old score to settle with 
Trocas, but I think that more than all it 
was a matter of professional pride. If 
word could be got to the prisoners of our 
co-operation it would have been so much 
easier, but I was afraid to bribe any of the 
guards, as there was danger that they would 
pocket the money and then betray us. 

‘“‘] was determined that there must be 
no bloodshed. I had no doubt that Jacob 
had been conspiring against the Venezue 
lan government and had been betrayed by 
‘La Fouchere.’ I am averse to killing 
people, Doctor; moreover, I am a Chris 
tian, and I believe in God and try to keep 
the ten commandments. 

‘While I was vexedly working at this 
problem, I heard the blare of a discordant 
bugle and a clatter on the pavement of the 
square, and looking over my shoulder saw 
a company of dusty soldiers stacking their 
arms in front of the café. They appeared 
to be mostly Venezuelans. They promptly 
swarmed into the café, and I arose and 
strolled over in that direction. The lieu- 
tenant in command was a short, fat young 
fellow, and as I drew near he said a few 
words to his sergeant and then left his 
company and walked over toward the café of 
the bath-house. I followed him indolently, 
and as he entered the building I took a 
chair on the veranda. A moment later 
some tourists from the Dutch ship, killing 
time as best they might, strolled up, and 
to these I bowed casually as to acquaint- 
ances of the voyage. ‘They did not know me, 
of course, but they returned my bow, called 
for beer, drank it and strolled on. As they 
were leaving I remarked in English to one 
of them, apparently an American: 

‘¢* The ship does not sail until night, 
does she ?’ 

‘¢« Not until one o’clock,’ he replied 
agreeably, no doubt taking me for a pas- 
senger from Porto Cabello. 

‘« For a while we sat in silence, then my 
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lieutenant, who evidently found himself 
greatly bored, turned to me and said in 
fair English: 

‘«< You are a tourist, sir ?’ 

‘«¢* Ves,’ said I, ‘and much regretting 
that this is the last which I shall see of 
Venezuela for many months.’ There 
promised to be some truth in the last part 
of this statement, Doctor. 

*** You enjoy Venezuela?’ inquired the 
officer, evidently pleased. 

‘«¢T have conceived a great admiration 
for the people and the country,’ said I. 

‘* We talked for some time of the beau- 
ties of Caracas, he apparently enjoying the 
unaccustomed exercise of his English. | 
extolled the country, the people, their tra- 
ditions, their bravery, likening their his- 
tory to that of the United States, Bolivar 
to George Washington. He expanded like 
a flower in the sunshine. Presently I 
asked the honor of drinking a bottle of 
champagne with him, to which he agreed, 
remarking that Americans were to him the 
most delightful of all foreigners. Pres- 
ently I asked him if his military duties con- 
fined him to Porto Cabello. He sighed 
deeply. 

*** Ah, my friend, it is very sad. No, 
| have simply come down with my com- 
mando, which you see across the square. 
| return to-morrow, leaving the troop in 
the fortress yonder as the present garrison 
was considered insufficient to guard the 
desperate political prisoners confined 
there.’ 

‘*It struck me that this was rather a 
tribute to the respect entertained for 
Rosenthal by ‘Trocas. 

‘* «Indeed ?’ said 1, somewhat idly. 

‘*He sighed. ‘It is a tedious journey, 
but I requested General Trocas to commit 
the care of the men to me, as I expected 
to find here a friend,—a lady in whom I 
am interested.’ 

‘‘He brightened, then sighed again. 
‘It is very sad,’ said he. ‘I learn from 
the keeper of the hotel that she has sailed 
for Curagao, on the steamer before this. 
She was very beautiful, a Portuguese.’ He 
twirled his thin moustache. 

‘¢ «There is still wine left,’ said 1, and 
[ ordered another bottle of champagne. 

‘« Before the bottle was finished, Doctor, 
he loved me as a brother. I suggested 
that we go aboard the Dutch ship. It was 
a little dangerous, but I wished to clinch 


his confidence in me. He readily agreed, 
and we strolled across the square together 
On the way we passed his command, which 
was what I wished. The men were still 
drinking, but the sergeant was outside the 
café, and saluted as we passed. 

*« ¢ A good fellow—he knows my errand, ' 
observed the lieutenant. 

‘** You are, of course, acquainted with 
the officer of the garrison?’ said I. 

‘**No,—there is only the comman 
dante, a rough old fellow,’ he shrugged as 
if to signify that the man was scarcely ot 
his own social caste. ‘There were many 
promotions from the ranks after the revo 
lution,’ he added. 

‘¢ This, as you can guess; Doctor, was 
valuable information. I changed the sub 
ject, and we boarded the ship. 1 caught 
a glimpse of Rosenthal as we went up the 
ladder. His eye glinted as it met mine, 
then he turned his back until we had gone 
below. 

‘‘It was then three o’clock. Two hours 
later, my officer was very drunk, and 
seemed perfectly content to return with me 
to the hotel. Then he quietly subsided 
into inertia, while I undressed him and put 
him to bed. 

‘« The next step was the crucial one. | 
quickly took off my clothes and put on 
those of the lieutenant. Then I crossed 
the square to where the commando was 
still drinking. I found the sergeant in the 
dirty little café, himself somewhat intoxi 
cated. At sight of me he sprang to his 
feet with an oath. 

‘« «Silence !’ said lin Spanish. ‘ Your 
lieutenant has persuaded me to take his 
place for a few hours.’ 

‘««Where is he?’ demanded the ser 
geant suspiciously. 

‘¢T gave him a drunken leer and slapped 
him lightly on the shoulder. 

‘<<¢Can you not guess?’ I asked mean 
ingly. 

‘«« But it cannot be,’ growled the man. 
‘And who are you? It is as much as his 
commission is worth !’ 

‘« «Tt would be more than his commission 
was worth if he was to accompany his com 
mand in his present condition,’ I snapped 
‘You do not seem to understand that I am 
doing him a favor at a personal risk ; also 
he told me to give you this and to tell 
you to keep your mouth shut.’ And | 
slipped some gold into his hand. ‘It is 
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only necessary for me to cross to the fort, 
deliver the command to the commandante, 
and return. Your lieutenant is not known 
to anyone there.’ 

‘<The fellow wavered, grumbled, slid 
the money into his pocket, eyed me sus- 
piciously, but I laughed and told him that 
a good sergeant must stand by his lieuten- 
ant, then, rising, I told him to get his men 
together, and I would return directly to 
cet them to the fort. Although by no 
means satisfied he made no protest, not 
knowing just what course to take. I left 
him and walked around the far side of the 
park, to where Rosenthal was waiting. 

‘« He laughed softly as I joined him, and 
his yellow teeth gleamed in the dusk. | 
simply told him to have the boat lying off 
the sea-wall of the prison until he heard 
from me, and then returned to the com- 
mando which was drawn up in a somewhat 
vacillating formation. ‘The men, no doubt, 
took me to be an officer of the garrison to 
which they were committed, but the ser- 
geant was very ill at ease. 

‘¢T put the column into motion and 
marched them down to the water, where I 
requisitioned the nearest boats at hand, 
ind we crossed tothe island. At the gate 
of the fortress we halted until the arrival 
of the officer of the guard to whom I pre- 
sented the papers which were in the pocket 
of the lieutenant’s blouse. 

‘<The officer was a dangerous looking 
old fellow, apparently a thorough soldier 
and while polite I could see that he was 
somewhat disgusted at my condition. 

‘«¢ At what time did you arrive in Porto 
Cabello !’ he inquired a trifle coldly. 

‘¢¢ An hour ago,—perhaps two,’ I an- 
swered, ‘There seemed no great hurry, it 
was very hot, and my men were in need of 
refreshment, also I had some messages from 
my uncle, His Excellency the President, 
for some friends upon the //od/andes.’ 

‘His mannerchanged atrifle. He gave 
a few orders to the sergeant, who marched 
off his unsteady company with a backward 
glance in my direction which I affected not 
to see. 

‘¢ «Will you not come up to the head- 
quarters?’ he said. I thanked him and 
we strolled off together. 

‘* Before we had reached headquarters 
I had restored his good nature, told him 
some good stories, made him laugh hearti- 
ly, and evidently convinced him that I was 
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a careless good fellow and not to be taken 
too seriously. I declined any refreshment, 
saying that I had been entertained aboard 
the ship, and after a rather dull evening | 
begged leave to retire. 

‘*As soon as he was gone I slipped out 
into the enclosure. It was a starry night 
still, but with no moon. [ lit a cigar 
walked leisurely toward the 
fronting the sea. At the end of fifty yard 
I came upon a sentry sleeping peacefully 
against the wall. Walking to him, I s! 
him roughly by the shoulder. He awoke 
with a start, then, seeing an officer before 
him, scrambled to his feet and saluted. At 
the same moment there came from one of 
the casemates a fit of violent but m 
coughing. 
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hook 


filed 


** Ts this the sort of watch which is kept 


in the prison?’ I demanded rly. 


roug 
‘His Excellency, my uncle, would be 
pleased to hear of it.’ 

“The man was badly frightened; he 
stammered something about not being 


asleep; then, as I peered into his face, | 
recognized him as one of the men of my 
command. 

‘¢¢ Ah, my friend,’ said [ in an alte 
tone,—‘ you are one of those who art 
to-day ?’ 

‘<* Ves, Senor Capitan,’ he answered. 

‘¢¢ But that is different,’ said | kindly. 
‘ How is it that you are on duty? ‘There 
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has been a mistake. I gave orders that 
you were to have a night’s sleep. ‘There 
has been a mistake, but never mind, sleep 
here, if you like; God knows you have 
reason to be tired, and that there are thre« 
times men enough to guard a handful of 
miserables.’ 

‘¢ Thank you, SeRor Capitan,’ he an 


swered, and as he spoke the violent cough 
ing broke out again from some dark reces 

‘¢«There is a poor wretch who seems 
very ill,’ said I conversationally. ‘Is it 
one of the garrison ?’ 

** «Tt must be one of the political pris 
oners, SeRor Capitan,’ replied the sol 
dier. ‘They are all confined in the case 
mates yonder.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Poor wretch!’ said I and, nodding to 
the soldier, strolled on 


} 


toward the 


ram 
parts. Before I had gone far I was halted 
by another sentry. I peered at him through 
the murk. 
‘«* Are you one of the new men?’ | 
demanded. 
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‘‘*No, sefttor, capitan,’ he answered, 
saluting. 

‘¢«The lazy rascals!’ said I tersely. ‘I 
gave orders that they were to go on duty 
immediately as a reward for abusing my 
good nature and getting drunk. Are they 
in the cuartel with you ?’ 

‘*No, seMor, capitan, they are in 
the cuartel yonder at the angle of the 
wall.’ 

‘«* « Bueno!—I will soon break up their 
sweet dreams, the drunken vagabonds. 
Who is your sergeant?’ He told me the 
man’s name. 

‘*« And when are you to be relieved ?’ 

‘« « At midnight,’ said he. 

‘¢* Very well. You may return to your 
quarters, and if your sergeant is awake, 
tell him that I have put one of my men in 
your place. Go.’ 

‘6 ¢ S32, seftor.’ 
away. 

‘*T proceeded, and in a few minutes 
had relieved two more of the regular gar- 
rison and bid one of the new men sleep at 
his post. 

‘Tt was then ten o'clock; there were 
two hours ahead of me. I made my way 
to the sea-wall, and reaching below the 
rampart with one arm struck a match, ex- 
tinguished it, struck another and extin- 
guished that. A moment later I heard 
the soft grinding of oars and a boat glided 
out of the darkness. Rosenthal’s great 
frame hove itself up over the rampart, 
then dropped into the shadow under the 
wall, and I heard his discordant laugh sti- 
fled to a hissing gurgle. He carried a 
pick-axe. 

‘«*« Diablel said he, ‘1 heard you re- 
lieve the sentries!' I was close under the 
wall. It was funny! Have you found 
where they have put little Jacob ?’ 

‘¢ ¢Ves,’ I answered. ‘ Follow me.’ 

‘*T led him along the angle of the wall 
until we came to the casemates, where the 
sentry had said that the prisoners were 
confined, and then, as we paused before 
the first of these, the utter stillness was 
again broken by a paroxysm of coughing, 
and this time, although no less violent than 
before, it struck me that there was in it 
an accent of exhaustion—an extreme ex- 
haustion as of muscles too fatigued to re- 
spond even to a reflex. 

‘« « Sacre ’ growled Rosenthal and grip- 
ped my arm. ‘Do you hear that ?—it is 
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little Jacob—’ He flew to the door of the 
casemate; the fort on the other side opened 
on the sea and was, of course, heavily bar- 
red. Rosenthal smote the heavy door 
several times with the ball of his hand. 

** « Jacob,’ he called softly, ‘Jacob, Ja- 
cob, my dear little Jacob!’ He leaped 
back and raised his pick ; it seemed as if 
the sounds of his sick brother’s distress 
had robbed him of his senses. 

‘*T seized the pick and he whirled on me 
with asnarl. Indeed, Doctor, the Jew was 
like a tigress who hears the wail of a cap 
tured cub. 

***Tdiot,’ I whispered, ‘do you want 
to raise the garrison?’ 

‘¢* Listen!’ said he, and raised his 
hand suddenly. I listened, and in a lull 
of the surf there reached our ears a series 
of pathetic sounds ; you know the sound, 
Doctor, the feeble strangling of a pulmo- 
nary patient when too weak to cough; 
something between a cough and a rattle, — 
and then it suddenly ceased, and there 
came to our ears in a voice as thin as a 
wafer’s edge : ‘Isidore!’ 

‘* And then Rosenthal went mad. He 
knew, we both knew, that Jacob was dying ; 
there was no mistaking that. It would be 
a matter of at least two hours’ hard work 
to liberate him without noise,—and we 
both felt that by that time he would be 
already liberated, and Rosenthal the Jew, 
whose habit and training and very instinct 
was that of weighing cost and gain decided 
that he could not afford to wait, garrison 
or no garrison ; apparently life held noth- 
ing which could compensate him for the 
privilege of holding his crippled brother in 
his powerful arms while the struggling soul 
was fighting its way to the God of his 
fathers. Before I could interfere—and in 
deed I did not try very hard to interfere, 
Doctor, for was I not paid to carry out the 
man’s orders?—he had raised the pick 
and assailed the heavy door with a fury 
that filled the silent fortress with thunder 
ing reverberations. 

** Lights began to flash out in the bar 
racks, at a distance a sentry fired his piece 
for an alarm ; I heard shouts and cries and 
orders, and through it all Rosenthal the 
Jew stood and hewed away at the door, 
till all at once, even as I saw a squad of men 
running toward us, it fell away, and Rosen- 
thal, throwing aside his pick, leaped into 
the casemate, and from the blackness within 
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I heard a fierce sob as he gathered his 
dying brother to his breast. 

‘*For me, there was no time for senti- 
ment ; as the first group of soldiers drew 
near, there arose from the landward side 
a strident blast. I recognized the whistle 
of the Dutch steamer which was going out. 
In sight of the soldiers I sprang to the open 
door of the casemate, peered within, then 
rushed to meet them. 

‘¢¢Some prisoners have escaped!’ I 
howled. ‘See, the door of the casemate 
has been torn away! Did you not hear 
the noise, sluggards? Look!’ I pointed 
toward the town, where, above the farther 
wall we could see the mast-head light of 
the steamer. ‘They have fled to the 
Hollandez !’ 

‘¢The cry was taken up. ‘They have 
fled to the Hol/andez,’ and the soldiers, 
with a glance at the dark entrance of the 
casemate, turned and made off toward the 
main gate. On the way they met the 
commandante, who, hearing their cries, 
rushed to the jetty and bawled at the 
steamer to stop. 

‘¢The place was deserted again, and I 
softly entered the dungeon. I could see 
nothing in the gloom, but from the shadow 
I heard a deep, choking voice say: ‘/dcob! 
Jacob! Ach, mein liebe Jacob,—mein 
kleine liebe Jacob!’ 

‘< ¢ Tsidore,—meine bruder,—Isidore !’ 
came the thin answer, —and then there was 
a gurgle,—a strangling cough,—a sigh as 
if of a soul exhausted, a body spent with 
vain struggling, and yet a sigh filled with 
promise of an infinite peace. I heard a 
rustling, such a sound as comes from a 
tired child as its head falls back upon its 
mother’s breast. There was the sound of 
a multitude of kisses, a choked sob,—then 
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silence which endured for many minutes. 

«**Come, my friend,’ I said 
‘We must go,—if you wish to take 
away.’ 

**I led the way and Rosenthal followed 
me out into the night, bearing the body 
of his brother in his arms, his broad chest 
shaken with sobs. We scaled the wall, 
called softly, and a moment later our 
Curacao men pulled the boat alongside.’’ 

Leyden paused, re-lit his pipe, puffed a 
few times in silence. 

<< «They overran that Dutch steamer like 
cock-roaches,’ he answered with a chuckle, 
and for a while the government seriously 
considered withdrawing the privileges of 
their ports to the line; ultimately it was 
decided to let them off with a reprimand, 
because you see the steamers were the 
only opportunity the port officials had of 
getting their weekly allowance of spirits for 
nothing. 

‘Rosenthal? We made the run back 
to Curacao in thirty-six hours, because 
you see the trade always blows the same 
way. ‘The day we arrived Rosenthal paid 
me fifteen hundred dollars, the 
agreed for the rescue of his brother. 

‘¢ «It istoo much,’ said I, ‘ especially as 
we did not liberate the other prisoners.’ 

‘‘¢It was the price agreed,’ said he, 
‘but if you say so I will take off ten per 
cent. for cash.’ 

‘¢*Even then it is toomuch. ‘There 
were the jewels which you 
Trocas—’ 


‘* Rosenthal chuckled. 
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‘They were im 


itations,’ said he. ‘I got them New 
York. Those I left with little Jacob were 
also imitations. I knew my little brother’s 
weaknesses,’ he added, and the tears 


gushed out of his eyes.’’ 
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AONEY strain comes from 
4 three things: from trying 
to get more money than we 
need; from unwillingness 
to part with money after we 
get it, and from trying to 
spend more money than we have. The 
first strains are downright selfishness; the 
third cause of strain often comes from not 
knowing how to make two ends meet. 
There may be more real suffering in a sin- 
cere effort to make both ends meet than 
any one can know who is not familiar with 
the people who are striving. 

A poor woman once said: ‘* What shall 
I do?—what shall I do? I only have 
what I earn, and there is no way of getting 
more; the children must have their edu- 
cation, and they must have proper food; 
and yet I must keep strength enough to 
earn for them until they can earn for me.’’ 

She was nearly broken down with the 
strain of things unpaid for and the con- 
stant complaining of her children, because 
they had to go without so much that other 
children had. 

The friend to whom this woman was 
talking said: ‘‘ Alice, why do you always 
have desserts at dinner? ‘They are very 
expensive, in the long rum, and not at all 
needed for nourishment.’’ 

And the answer came at once in shocked 
surprise: 

‘«What,a dinner without a dessert ? How 
perfectly forlorn! Would you have me 
make things any more unattractive for the 
children than they already are ?’’ 

‘* But the children are constantly fretful 
because of the strain that you are under, 
and if that could be relieved, they would 
surely be happier, even without desserts.’’ 

‘* But desserts amount to so little,—so 
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very little; 1 would gladly drop them if 
they amounted to anything.”’ 

This answer came so sincerely and so 
pleasantly—without the slightest touch of 
offense at the criticism—that her adviser felt 
free to go on, and before the talk had ended 
the two friends had found as many as fifteen 
or twenty articles of food that were not 
really needed. To each one the mother 
at first objected strongly, but as she will 
ingly looked over the list with her friend, 
she admitted that her objections had no 
real worth. Finally, at the end of the 
talk, she looked as if a burden had fallen 
off her, and she exclaimed, as she rose to 
go: ‘*I see, I see, it is simply that I must 
limit my wants to my income, and take the 
trouble to distinguish between necessities 
and luxuries, and then I must teach the 
children to do the same thing.’’ 

The next time they met her face was full 
of fun. ‘*Why,’’ she said, ‘‘the chil- 
dren have entered right into the game, 
and we are having such a good time 
together. It is surprising to see how many 
wants we can give up. Now the children 
are as much interested in finding out what 
they can do without, as they were fretful 
before because of the things they were 
obliged to go without. ’’ 

‘* T wonder,’’ her friend answered, ‘‘how 
it would be if they did not really have 
enough food to nourish their bodies, or 
enough clothing to keep them warm.” 

‘*T have thought of that,’’ said the little 
mother, ‘‘and I can see how very much 
more difficult it would be; but I do know 
this, that not straining for what we cannot 
have keeps our minds clearer to get what 
we can have. I have been able to earn 
more money since I have stopped fretting 
because I did not have enough. I have 
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been able to use my head better and to 
work my hands faster. It is a great 
relief.’’ 

This same woman made a careful study 
of food, to discover what was most nour- 
ishing and least expensive, and her interest 
in helping her children to the best means 
of health was delightful. 

Those who are suffering from the strain 
of money want can be divided roughly into 
two classes: those who have not enough 
to keep themselves fed and warm, and 
those who have not enough to keep them 
from appearing shabby among their friends. 
[he amount of money a person receives 
cannot be increased by worry, but what a 
man may get in return for his money is a 
matter which varies very much indeed. 

There is no use in worrying about how 
much money we have, but there is very 
great use in educating ourselves in the 
ways of getting the best real return for our 
money. 

The fundamental, material necessities 
of life are shelter, wholesome nourishment, 
warm clothing and cleanliness, and after 
these necessities are secured, it becomes 
desirable to have them in as convenient 
and attractive form as possible. 

A practical knowledge of what to eat, 
and how to eat it, has more to do with our 
being well nourished than the amount of 
money we spend, and by keeping his 
stomach in good order a man can double 
the value of his food. How often do we 
see people—whether beggars or million- 
aires—who do not know enough, or care 
enough, to eat what will give them their 
best health and strength. Is not the beg- 
gar, who spends his last cent on some 
miserably made pie, in the same class with 
the millionaire who eats such rich food 
that he utterly ruins his digestion? A 
poor man can be as well or as ill fed on 
two dollars a week as a rich man on two 
thousand. 

The question of being well dressed is 
almost less a mere matter of money. 

What a great difference in her appear- 
ance the neatness of a woman’s hair 
makes, or the cleanliness of ‘a man’s well- 
brushed coat. Some people have not the 
ability to dress well with any amount of 
money—unless they use other people’s 
brains—either because they are naturally 
slovenly or because they have bad taste. 
A wrinkle, for instance, in a conspicuous 
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place may absolutely spoil the appearance 
of aman’s coat, and an unbecoming color 
that of a woman’s dress. The ability to 
wear one’s clothes well is not a matter of 
money,—neither the womanly taste 
which selects colors in dress that harmo 
nize with and enhance the advantages ot 
natural coloring in the eyes and hair. 

If we think quietly and stop worrying 
about what we are unable to buy, and try 
to separate our real needs from our super 
ficial desires,—if we try to cultivate the 
art of really satisfying our wants in the best 
way possible, no matter what our condi 
tions in life, it will be surprising to see 
how much we can have, and how much 
more enjoyment we can get out of the 
things that are within our reach. 

As for the money getting strain, that 
comes, in the long run, to be a fixed idea. 
It is money getting, to no end except to 
satisfy a man’s own greed, and this is for 
something which has no real value. 

‘*Why are you working so hard to get 
more money ?’’ I once heard one man say 
to another. 

‘‘ Because I want to be rich; I want to 
be as rich as I possibly can.’’ 

‘©To what end ?’’ 

‘¢You have so much power if you have 
money.’’ 

‘But you are using no part of your 
brain except the money-getting part, and, 
when you have all the money you want, if 
that time ever comes, the rest of your brain 
will have gone to seed, and the only power 
you will have will be to get more money.’’ 

‘« Well, I am willing to risk it.’’ 

And he did risk it, and every part of his 
brain except the money-getting part has 
gone pretty well to seed by this time, and 
his fixed idea for money is ruling him en- 
tirely. 

Debt, debt, debt, that is the worst of 
the money spending strain. Some people 
have the habit of debt. I knew a man 
who was born with a tendency to debt. 
There are many such, but I am thinking 
of this one especially because he came out 
of it so happily. He made up his mind to 
get out of debt, but, after he had paid 
every bill he owed, he felt so unnatural, 
that, in the course of a few weeks, he went 
directly and had something charged. Just 
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this account brought the weakness of debt ~ 


so vividly to his mind, that he saw himself, 
as he never had before, and ever since he 
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has kept entirely out of debt, and has never 
had anything charged that he did not have 
the money in hand to pay for. 

There are people born without any sense 
of money value, and these people bring the 
burden of the money strain upon their 
friends. It is with them like having no 
ear for music ; they are quite happy and 
comfortable in spending more money than 
they ought, or even in spending other 
people’s money. 

A boy whom I once knew insisted upon 
leaving school to earn money for his 
mother, who was very poor and struggling 
hard to get bread and butter for her chil- 
dren. It was really a great cross to the 
child to leave school, for he loved study- 
ing, but he found a place at three dollars 
a week, and, like a brave little boy, went 
to work. When he received his first 
week’s wages he went and bought candy, 
flowers, and a little French lace collar, and 
brought them all home to his mother with 
delight. When she cried with disappoint- 
ment he could not understand, and it was 
only through the mother’s loving patience 
that he gradually gained a clearer sense of 
the real value of money, and of true bal- 
ance in spending. 

It is instructive to watch the men who 
have suddenly come into large fortunes, 
such as are especially found in the western 
part of this country,—men whose fathers, 
and grandfathers, perhaps, were day labor- 
ers. So many of these men who become 
suddenly rich seem to have no sense of 
the real value of money, and they and 
their wives spend so lavishly and so fool- 
ishly that it is like splashing their money 
about until the money is finally all gone 
and they are poor again. 

We often see people who economize ex- 
tremely in some ways, and spend lavishly 
in others ; but, it is quite as unbalanced to 
spend lavishly, as it is to be ¢lose-fisted and 
stingy. It is quite as unbalanced to be 
narrow, and sordid, and falsely economical 
in the use of money, as it is to be need- 
lessly extravagant. It often is a difficult 
matter to find the delicate balance of wise 
expenditures, but we can all cultivate the 
capacity for finding and following it. 


If we are well-balanced and free from 
either one of the three strains, —the getting 
strain, the keeping strain, or the spending 
strain, and, at the same time, have more 
money than we need for our rent, food and 
clothing, we shall find no trouble in spend 
ing it wisely in other ways, for the sake of 
other people as well as for our own inter- 
ests and pleasures. 

It is money equilibrium that we want ; 
and, as money is nothing whatever in itself, 
but only represents value, we must see to 
it that all the money we get represents 
good, true service on our part, and that all 
money that we spend is really ours to 
spend, and is given in exchange for real 
value. 

Because money is so large *a factor in 
this world’s life, the good, generous well- 
balanced use of it in any man or woman 
means a good, generous, well-balanced 
character. If we are poor, let us be willing 
to be poor as long as it is necessary, and 
enjoy the quiet and steady effort always to 
make both ends meet. Let us also be 
willing that other people should be rich, 
and not fret and strain because other men 
buy what we cannot. If they can afford 
luxuries, it is right and good that they 
should have them, if they make good use 
of them. If we cannot afford luxuries, it 
is right and good that we should not have 
them, and we may make good use of going 
without. 

Many people say that they long for 
money because they long to help others 
with it. That with most people is a subtle 
self-deception. A man can, with a true, 
giving spirit, give more real help to his 
neighbor than mints of money alone could 
represent. Let us be sure that we are 
giving every bit we can to others in loving, 
wise kindness, then if we have money to 
give too, well and good. 

Every one can find out his own money 
strain, if he really wants to find it, and 
looks for it, and everyone can see the sel- 
fish resistance that is behind it. It is 
always self, in one form or another, and, 
if we find our true money balance, we are 
sure to find with it our equilibrium in 
every day living. 
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YAH E little office clock ticked 
startlingly loud as the two 
occupants of the room leaned 
back and gazed into each 
other's eyes. 

“It’s hair—no 
about that,”’ 





doubt 
said Vanstine 
the lawyer. 

‘*And no white man’s, either, Jack,’’ as- 
sented Harper. 

A momentary silence ensued as the two 
turned again to the kinky mass on the table. 

‘* Now what do you suppose I’ ve done to 
bring an afflic—'’ 

Rat-a-tat-tat. ' 

Harper strode to the door and admitte 
the burly form of an expressman half smoth- 
ered beneath a mountain of small packages. 

‘J. J. Vanstine?” the man inquired in a 
strained, guttural voice. 

Vanstine gulped and nodded, whereat the 
expressman, with a deep sigh of relief, threw 
his load in a heap on the table. Then paus- 
ing only to whisk a kerchief from an aft 
pocket and to note the wild look in Van- 
stine’s eyes, he discreetly withdrew. 

With a choking sound Vanstine shook 
himself together and began at the heap with 
his pocket-knife. Rip—flash—tear went the 
bindings until all were exposed. 

‘*Well, I'll be teeto—hello!” 

Harper had disappeared. Vanstine, after 
gazing blankly at the open door, laughed 
softly to himself—then frowned and clapped 
m his hat. 

He negotiated a dozen blocks at breakneck 
speed before he had in some measure re- 
gained his equilibrium and found himself 
again in front of the Catnip Building, on the 
second floor of which his law office was sit- 
uated. A panting postman passed him on 
the stair, and he entered to find a pyramid of 
newly-arrived packages on the floor, while 
the atmosphere in the room was tinted a 
peculiar brackish odor that caused him to 
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Crowell 
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throw the street windows to their highest 
limits. 
Vanstine dropped weakly into his chair 


and wrinkled his brow, then arose quickly 
and rang up Harper on the ‘phone. That is, 
he tried to ring him up, but Harper was out. 
He was dimly conscious while doing this of a 
husky stran;:r who stepped into the room 
and bawled, ‘‘ Time Freight!’’ as a prelimi 
nary to an avalanche of fresh bundles 

At noon a pile that reached the doorknob 
accumulated, and at two p.m. a fresh inrush 
threatened to swamp the little office com 
pletely. Bells clanged, ‘phones buzzed, mes 
sengers scurried, postmen flitted in like bees 
and pedestrians halted and gazed in spell- 
bound fashion. Vanstine was heartily glad 
when the strain ceased and he was permitted, 
somewhat after midnight, to fall into 
troubled doze—a doze from which he was 
soon awakened by the raucous bellow of a 
newsboy in the street below: 

‘«Extree Hurrul! Big flurry in topknots! 
Railroads powerless under hunks of hair!’’ 

With a low moan of misery Vanstine 
rushed into his clothes, stole quietly forth 
and bought a paper. There it was, on the 
very first page. He trembled slightly as his 
eye met the incriminating headlines 
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DOOMED 


Hair of the Black Man Falls Before Onslaught 
of Prominent Young Attorney 
J. J. Vanstine at Bottom of Unique Enter- 
prise 


Below came the ves geste : 


‘¢Attorney John J. Vanstine’s friends are 
surprised to learn that he has forsaken legal 
lore for the conjecturable emoluments to be 
derived from a scheme as daring and ingeni- 
ous as any within the annals of finance. 

‘* By means shrouded in deepest mystery 


he has accumulated immense quantities of 
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“I suppose, suh, that you are th’ infuhnel schemah who has been raising th’ old Harry 


with ouah 
—we enlarge the type—NEGRO HAIR! 
Every train from the South brings more, and 
the express companies state that the influx 
promises to be unprecedented. 

‘‘Reports from the Black Belt are to the 
effect that the region is being rapidly de- 
nuded of one of its most ancient and pictur- 
esque adornments. The male with the thatch- 
less dome is now rampant in the sunny South. 
A wireless from Tallahassee says that consid- 
erable blood has been shed already owing to 
haste and faulty razors, while the demand for 
lampwick with which to pad hats is so strong 
that unless a carload reaches there soon a 
race riot will follow. 

‘¢Mr. Hardpan Pritchard, our pet war cor- 
respondent, has been despatched to the 
scene, and full reports with maps and photos 
of the actual skulls may be momentarily ex- 
pected.”’ 

Here was inserted a bust portrait of him- 
self, beneath which, in heavier type, ran the 
following: 

‘«Mr. John J. Vanstine, sponsor for the 
remarkable crusade in hair. Born in Po- 
dunk, in 1871, farmer, gardener, steamship 
cook and college graduate. Rumored to be 
engaged to Miss Dorolinka Sessions, only 
daughter of Ezekiel Sessions, the millionaire 
mattress man.” 


Vanstine crumpled the paper hotly and, as 
he did so, bumped against Harper on the 
walk. He seized him by the arm, hissed 
into his ear and dragged him along. 

The Catnip stood a little distance round 
the second corner down, and as the two ap- 
proached, it became evident that trouble was 
afoot. Shouts, catcalls and scurrying squads 
of beclubbed policemen gave proof of it. 
The sight which met their gaze was amazing, 
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niggahs ?”’ 


and Vanstine instinctively retreated a pace. 
The street in front of the Catnip was a mael- 
strom of interlocked wagons, hacks, busses, 
trucks and carts, infested by cursing team- 
sters and harried by blue-coated minions of 
the law. 

Vanstine tapped Harper imperatively and 
beckoned him away. Down the alley, over 
the back fence, up the fire-escape and the 
two were panting breathlessly in Vanstine’s 
office five minutes later. On the floor lay a 
fresh heap of mail. Vanstine, after a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny, swooped down like a hawk 
and snatched a small, square, blue-tinted 
envelope. 

‘*Ah! Dorolinka, eh?’ 
per, smiling demoniacally. 
‘It’s none of your—’’ 

The letters were hurriedly arranged in a 
neat row across the desk. Harper ripped 
one open and handed it to his friend. Van- 
stine glanced at it wearily, then jumped to 
his feet and ran his hand through his hair. 

‘‘Whe-ew! See here, will you ?’’ said he, 
flourishing the sheet. 

He clutched the sheet tightly and read: 


remarked Har- 


‘J. J. VANSTINE, Esquire—As requested 
in your late favor, we ship you to-day one 
million out-of-date, but uncancelled, lottery 
tickets. These tickets were good on or before 
November, 1876, and are rendered further 
null and void by this company’s liquidation 
in 1885. Send us one thousand dollars to 
pay for the strain on our mind. 

‘«Truly yours, SICEMDAD TABASCO, 

««Ex-Pt. of Stringbean Lottery Co."’ 


«« A thousand dollars!’’ gasped Vanstine. 
Then the door flung open and a figure clac 
in a light suit of loose-fitting stuff entered the 
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room, 


He wore a broad-brimmed hat, which 
he removed as he advanced, and his face 
was half concealed behind a pair of luxurious 
moustachois, at which he tugged nervously. 

‘‘Have I th’ honah, suh, of address- 
ing Mistah Vanstine?” he be- 
yun, 

‘‘Nothing short of it, sir !’’ 
replied Vanstine gamely. 

‘‘IT suppose, then, suh, that 
you are th’ infuhnel schemah 
who has been raising th’ old 
Harry with ouah niggahs, suh. 
Do you know that we cain’t get 
a lick o’ wuk out o’ them rascally 
creatchaws since this haiah mat- 
tah came up? Fact, suh, by Hen, 
a fact! I argued, I threatened, 
and, egad, I swoah—but would 
them whelps, wuhk, suh? No, 
suh, they would not, suh! And 
I've come heah—cleah from 
th’ banks o’ th’ Tombigbee, 
suh—to find out what soht of 
an outrage this heah thing is, 
suh!"’ 

He handed a folded paper 
forward as he spoke. Conspicuously dis- 
played thereon ran the following: 


NOTICE TO COLORED GENTLEMEN 


J. J. Vanstine, 21 Catnip Bldg., New 
York City, will present 1,000 lucky 
colored men with 1,000 lottery tickets 
each within the next thirty days. Each 
and every ticket is absolutely and unde- 
niably obsolete. The only condition to 
this remarkable offer is, that the appli- 
cant must send his hair securely sealed 
to the above address within the next 
fifteen days. 

‘« Well?” prompted the planter, after Van- 
stine had perused the passage for the fourth 
time. Harper leaped to his feet. 

‘«See here, Colonel! This here scheme— 
er—enterprise of ours is at a stage where we 





‘She stated that it would be along some 
hair-raising line.”’ 
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We | 


now we 


must protect ourselves by secrecy. 
scorned advice, refused aid, and 
must refrain from doling out information 
Now you run along home, and in about a 
month we'll try and ship you a small flat-car 


ive 





Kinky locks were only to be seen in pictures and 


im museums. 


of stock,—if you're good. 
absorbed !” 

The Southerner looked dazed. 

‘¢ But the niggahs—’’ he began. 

‘*Good day, Colonel,’’ remarked Harper, 
assuming his Amalgamated glare. 

Active is the word that describes the en 
suing week. In that time Vanstine had en 
gaged a score of transfer agencies, leased a 
warehouse and enlisted the services of twenty 
two lady stenographers to handle the incom- 
ing mail. Politicians hived in the lobby of the 
Catnip, reporters ate and slept on the stair 
while investors from the grazing districts 
fought and bled to leave their money and 
personal checks in Vanstine’s hands. 

South of Mason and Dixon's line the effect 
was as noticeable as it was wide-spread. 
Dark, knobby, gleaming craniums glinted in 
the valley and flashed from every hilltop’ 
Kinky locks were to be seen only in pictures 
and museums. Cartoonists revelled in the 
new field, and the funny weeklies outdid 
themselves at the expense of the hairless ones. 

On the seventh day, Harper, while prowl- 
ing about the office, delved into the mass of 
letters and extracted one which he placed 
before his friend. Vanstine scanned it 


Just now we're 


«J. J. Vanstine, City: We hereby 
offer you eleven cents per pound for 
all hair you have on hand or to ar- 
rive. Rush answer. 
‘* PERFECTION COLLAR AND 
‘¢ BREASTPAD COMPANY.” 


With a circular motion of his arm Vanstine 
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cleared a space on the desk and reached for 


a telegraph blank. He tore one off and 
spread it out. In the midst of his work the 
telephone tinkled and Harper answered it. 

‘“H'lo! Ye-es !’’ he called. 

‘‘A hundred! Hundred what? 
Say!” 

He hooked up the ’phone and turned to 
Vanstine. 

‘« Warehouse man says the shipments have 
entirely ceased—’’ 

‘+ Eh ?”” 

‘‘He says the hair has stopped—quit— 
ceased to come, and that he estimates our 
loot at about one hundred tons, allowing for 
seconds that have been rung in on us.”’ 

Vanstine got to his feet. 

‘‘Harper, that’s a fine brick church off 
my chest, I tell you,’’ he said. 

Then he stuck his head out of the door and 
bawled loudly. 

‘Boy !” 

One of a half dozen who were quarreling in 
the vestibule below came dashing up the stair. 
Vanstine thrust the message into his hand, 

‘«Here’s adollar! Evaporate !” 

‘‘How about those lottery tickets, Jack ?”’ 
ventured Harper, presently. 

Vanstine's face grew a sickly white. 

‘‘T’ve entirely—forgotten then. But we 
can—can't we—"’ 

‘«Can't! Run your eyes over this !’’ 

Harper extended a voluminous document. 

‘‘Ha! Post-office Department!’’ ejacu- 
lated Vanstine. 

‘*Dear Sir: You will please take notice 
that the statements made in your late adver- 
tisements in the Atlanta Circumlocution, 
New Orleans Piccolo and others, must be 
carried out to the letter. Any attempt on 
your part to evade—’"’ 

Vanstine glanced up disgustedly and ran 
his eyes about the room. 


Tons ! 
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‘«] haven’t even seen those tickets,’’ he 
remarked. 

+s] have !°’ 

Harper lightly tapped the box he was sitting 
on. Vanstine’s jaw dropped, but he roused 
grimly and seized the hatchet from its peg 
behind the desk. 

The ensuing two days were strenuous ones 
commercially. On the evening of the latter 
the two met at the office,—pale, thin, but 
smiling. The last lone bundle of tickets had 
been sorted, boxed and despatched to its 
special recipient in the far, hairless South. 
The last ounce of hair had been disposed 
of, and a certified check nestled snugly in 
an inside pocket of Vanstine’s vest. 

‘*Do you recall, Jack,’’ spoke up Harper, 
after a moment, ‘‘of meeting a gypsy for- 
tune-teller several years ago down at Coney 
Island ?”’ 

Vanstine glanced up with a quizzical ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Yes, I do. She unraveled my past, 
present and future on that occasion, too.’’ 

‘«She surely did, old man. And if I'm 
not dreaming, she distinctly stated that it 
would be along some hair-raising line !’’ 

Harper was nodding his head in a satisfied 
manner. Vanstine regarded him closely. 

‘‘T have a peculiar sensation creeping up 
my spinal extravagance, Frank. Strikes me 
that you know more than I’ve given you 
credit for. Would you mind my splitting 
this little check for twenty-two thousand 
dollars into two equi-distant halves for our 
mutual—” 

Harper held up a warning hand. 

‘Enough of that, Jack. If you want to 
break off a cherished friendship just keep up 
that strain. Bank that check and forget it."’ 

Vanstine gazed blankly into the fine dark 
features of his friend. Then he reached out 


quickly and grasped his hand. 





The sight which met their gaze was amazing. 
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SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell McLaughlin 


PAE LI. the truth and save time. 


It takes a big man to eat crow gracefully. 





It costs a lot of money to know many people who 
are not worth knowing. 


A home without literature, love and music is full of explosives. 
There is a road that leads straight to riches—and damnation. 
Be loyal to your boss or bounce him. 

Those who believe all they hear generally tell all they know. 


The fellow who waits for something to turn up has his eyes fixed 
on his toes. 


Marriage is the lottery that gives more prizes than any other 
game of chance. 


Perhaps the most ridiculous persons are those who have arisen 
from absolutely nothing to something worse. 


It’s a man’s opinion of himself that makes him weak or strong. 


The woman who gets up a good dinner is greater than the man 
who makes an after-dinner speech. 


Some people don’t laugh—they have hysterics. 


A mob was never made of educated men. 
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Never jump at a conclusion—it might knock you down. 


The best thing for any one to say who has nothing to say, is to 


say nothing and stick to it. 


The man who puts his character in pawn wil] probably never 


redeem it. 


Not what you are getting out of the world, but what you are 


putting into the world. 





THE FADS OF 


FICTION 


By Susie M. Best 


HERE’S the lackadaisic lady 
Who had tears on every page? 
Where’s the blood and thunder 
hero 
And the wars he used to wage ? 
Where’s the specter ever present, 
And the gipsy and the seer ? 
Where, oh, where’s the highway robber 
And the swart-browed buccaneer ? 


Where’s the villain dark and daring 
Who pursued the maid averse ? 

Where’s the helpless, hopeless, hapless 
Victim of an ancient curse? 

Where’s the lynx-eyed sleath detective 
Of the big and brawny arm, 

Who, alone and quite unweaponed, 
Dealt a host of foemen harm? 


Where’s the guide and where’s the red- 
skin, 
And the trapper of the trail, 
Whose impossible adventures 
Were the theme of many a tale? 
Where’s the mining-camp contingent 
Of the California craze, 
And the cruel overseer 
Of the ante-bellum days? 


They are gone, the olden players, 
They have had their time and chance, 
There’s a newer type arisen 
In the region of romance ; 
We have turned to realism, 
And the greatest novelist 
Is the one who dares to show us 
Life and love as they exist. 


























Ellis Parker Butler 


This magazine has received hundreds of inquir 
ies regarding the author of “Pigs is Pigs,"’ in 
the September number. Mr. Butler will contribute a 
eries of whimsical stories to the magazine next year. 























for a moment his eyes met Fay’s 














